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FORD’S NEW DESIGN PHILOSOPHY: 
TO ANSWER YOUR NEEDS 

BY LISTENING TO 

WHAT YOU WANT. 


FORD TAURUS. 


"THE GOAL 
WAS TO BE 
BEST IN CLASS. 


Even as the first designer or 
engineer began work, over 400 
specific objectives were being 
established for Taurus 


The list was based on how 
you drive an automobile...what 
you want from it...what you 
need from it. The list included 
How comfortable the seat 
belts are to wear; the effort 
required to open and close 
the doors; the ease with which 





the heater controls should 
work; the convenience of 
checking the oil. 

The idea was this: If we 
design each part, assembly and 
feature to make the car better 
to use, then we will have 
designed a better vehicle 
overall 

THE RESULT IS 
TAURUS. 


A front-wheel drive sedan 
that is responsive and reward- 
ing to the driver. That provides 
room. That offers thoughtful 


features to driver and pas- 
senger alike. A unique sedan 
where design and engineering 
come together in one func 
tional unit. 


~ CONSIDER THE 
SHAPE. 


Even the shape of Taurus is 
designed to help it work 
better. The shape manages the 
flow of air to help press the 
tires to the pavement for 
positive road holding. The 
flush-fitting side windows not 
only contribute to the overall 


integrity of the design, but 
reduce wind noise as well 

Taurus. Even the shape is 
part of its dedication to func 
tion. So you can judge it not 
only by how good it looks, but 
how well it works. 





All do-it-yourself 
fluid checks (oil 
level, power steer- 
ing fluid, etc.) are 
arranged in front of 
the engine. They 
are also color- 
coded to make 
them easy to find, 
easy to check. 





A new, optional 
multiple port fuel 
injected V-6 engine 
designed for sim- 
plicity and respon- 
siveness. Plus a 
new four-speed 
automatic transaxle 
so well designed, 
under normal use it 
requires no sched- 
uled maintenance. 


The hood features 
gas-charged struts 
which assist you to 
raise the hood and 
hold it open with- 
out a prop rod. 


20” windshield 
wipers clear water 
nearly all the way 
to the driver's roof 
pillar to aid visibility. 


FORD'S NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINEERING 


BEGAN WITH YOUR NEEDS FIRST. 


FORD TAURUS. 


Optional electrically 
heated Insta-Clear™ 
windshield clears it- 
self of mist and frost. 


Optional dual sun 
visors provide simul- 
taneous front and 
side protection from 
the sun. Built-in 
extensions provide 
protection when the 
sun is low in the sky. 








ENGINEERING... 
FOR PEOPLE. 





Taurus was not simply 
engineered to work well, but 
also to be easy to use. 


This means making sure 
Taurus is a car that is easy to 
live with day to day. That is 
satisfying to own, maintain 
and operate. And a car that 
accommodates the needs of 
the driver, the needs of the 





Rear seat pas- Child proof rear Front seat head A covered storage The trunk can The trunk includes 
sengers have their door locks. Plus 37 _ rests adjust ti compartment holds poate Sot hold 12 __ tie-down points to 
own heat and fresh other Lifeguard down, magazines, and standard gj secure smaller 





air ducts for bal- Design Safety bok Senteieare other personal bags all ploniy ol loads from rollit 
anced comfort. Features. simple to use, com- _ items, neatly out clearance for the about in turns. 
fortable to wear. of the way. bread and eggs. LX includes an 
elasticized cargo 
net for added con- 
venience. 


passengers, that provides 
ample room for luggage. 
Above, you find a list of 
features which have been 
engineered into the Taurus 
design. There are more—lots 
more. But this short list 
should give you a.sense of 
how well Taurus is made. 


3-YEAR UNLIMITED 





MILEAGE WARRANTY. 


The new 3-year unlimited 


| 
| 
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mileage warranty covers major 
powertrain Components on 
1986 Ford cars. Warranty is lim- 
ited and certain deductibles 
apply. Ask to see the 3-year 
unlimited mileage warranty 
when you see your Ford Dealer. 


BEST-BUILT 
AMERICAN CARS. 


At Ford Quality is Job 1. A 
1985 survey established that 


Ford makes the best-built Amer- 


ican cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported 
by owners in a six month 
period on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the US. 
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FORD'S NEW LEVEL OF THOUGHTFULNESS 
BEGAN WITH YOU BEHIND THE WHEEL. 


FORD TAURUS. 


SIZE AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 


The first job of any auto 
mobile is to carry and 
accommodate people. Taurus 
is designed to do this job 
especially well 


Depending on the seating 
configuration you order, the 
Taurus sedan can carry five or 
six, with more room than any 
Audi, BMW, Saab or Volvo 
sedan 

But even more important 
than room, Taurus’ interior is 
designed for comfort—both for 
driver and passengers 

laurus seats feature a lower 
back support for comfort mile 








after mile. The seats are made 
of a high-density foam for pro 
longed comfort...less fatigue 
All controls are placed 
where your hands can easily 
find them. And the switches 
feature a “user friendly” design 
that allows vou to read their 
function by touch, even 
at night 


TAURUS. 
IT BEGAN WITH 
WHAT YOU WANT. 


We have never designed a 
car quite like Taurus. Thou- 
sands of people have contri- 
buted to its engineering, design 

and thoroughness. We 
talked to consumers 
before we 





designed it. We talked to con 
sumers after we built it. And 
what we were most struck by 
was this: When people see and 
drive Taurus, they have a 
feeling the car was exactly 
what they were looking for 
See Taurus, now available to 
buy or lease at your Ford 
Dealer. It just may be exactly 
what you are looking for, too 


Have you driven a Ford 
lately? 














Cracker Barrel natural cheddar is masterfully aged, slowly and painstakingly, 
for a taste that elevates snacking to new levels of appreciation. 
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COVER: Christmas in Sunset Park 
celebrates courage, will and dreams 

In asmall working-class neighborhood in Brooklyn, two nuns 
have established an institution to help people deal with poverty 
and violence and to struggle with the problems of their lives. The 
sisters do not think of their work as charity. They see themselves 
as part of a basic process of needing and giving, in which the most 
valuable gift is the unfolding of human mystery. 
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NATION: The “lame duck” revives his 
tax-reform bill in a balky Congress 

A last-minute plea from Ronald Reagan persuades squabbling 
House Republicans to support the tax-overhaul measure as Capi- 
tol Hill stages a prolonged and hectic finale. » Legislators approve 
two controversial bills to aid farmers. » The Democrats’ hesitant 
warrior, Edward Kennedy, declines to run in ’88. » The Mafia’s 
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most powerful don is gunned down in New York City. 





IMAGES: 1985 brought disasters 
aplenty, but some triumphs too 


A killer quake and an even more lethal volcanic eruption, a rec- 
ord number of air fatalities, famine in Africa and terror in the 
Middle East: a catalog of calamity. But the ledger for 1985 also 
had its pluses: the first U.S.-Soviet summit in six years, inspired 
performances by athletes and entertainers, a noble effort to feed 


the starving. All are shown in a 24-page gallery of photos. 
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60 68 71 11 Letters 
World Economy & Business Environment Religion 67 People 
Secretary of State Shultz TIME’s Board of Econo- Biologists planto bring Fidel Castro’sopinions §6 Press 


courts the East bloc. 
>» Ascheme to airlift 
Soviet Jews to Israel 
> A conversation with 


mists predicts modest 
growth for the U.S. in 
1986. » Disney plans a 
5,000-acre Parisian 


the last six wild Califor- 
nia condors in from the 
cold. » Want a wolf? 
Trading animals is a 


on religion produce an 
instant best seller in 
Cuban bookstores. 

> The Vatican extends 


Nicaragua's Ortega. theme park. new State sport. Christmas indulgences 
72 73 79 83 
Theater Books Art Cinema 


Leading ladies reign on 
Broadway as Rosemary 
Harris and Uta Hagen 
triumph in plays by 
Coward and Shaw. 

> An odd Seagull. 


Couture entertainingly 
examines the total-risk 
history of high fashion. 
> The Building per- 
forms some inspired 
riffs on urban rot. 


On view in Brooklyn, 
Jennifer Bartlett's flu- 
ent, electric and inexo- 
rably charming work is 
a key to the taste of 
the "80s 


Akira Kurosawa’s Ran 
from an old master, a 
haunting experience. 

> Brazil: a visionary 
nightmare with a sur- 
prise happy ending. 
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We'd like you to see the new 
Miami as a global metropolis, an 
rrelCageteli(oyet-lMesclel:siereheaelCammte(2 
Cruise Capital of the World, the 
Gateway to the Caribbean and 
lolsiiew steele (ere 

Because that's what it is 

We'd like you to see Miami as 
a great resort. With palm-fringed, 
white sandy beaches. Sailing, 
surfing and sportfishing. Cham- 
peyosersiavioncle)ie-lele Castelcmy wets 

,aworld-class thoroughbred racing, 
greyhound racing and Jai-Alai 

Because it’s all here. 

Today, you'll see a flourishing 


WWitelest@ Uitehelsistitelsher-y2-tlem Clee 


»ionable shops, masterful new 








museums, and concert halls. The 
sun-drenched waters of Biscayne 
srepcal ame hmevetielecoleciige stelersiiels 
skyline of gleaming office towers 
erate R Cour aetelea ep celatmecel Cats 

And when the sun goes down, 
you ll see that Miami really shines 
With lavish stage shows, swinging 
outdoor concerts, the latest hit 
Fe atetcy(ersl cweleleRtelaral(amelic cae icon! 
Broadway. Plus a wonderful pot 
pourri of elegant restaurants and 
casual waterside bistros offering 
menus from around the world 

Welcome to America’s Cosmo- 
politan Resert. A cosmic blend of 
cultures working together to 
make your visit everything you 











want a vacation to be 

You'll find the new Miami is 
hot. Cool. Young. Energetic. Viva- 
res (016m Oh noyela\ a (SoHo) elke) EB sstere! 
If you haven't been here lately, 
you should see what you've been 
missing. 


8 é 
Miami 
Have you 
been here lately? 


GREATER MIAMI CONVENTION & 


VISITORS BUREAU 
4770 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, FL 33137 
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WITHOUT IT AMERICA WOULD HAVE 
NEVER GOT OFF THE GROUND 


Teamwork works. 

Rugged individualism gets all the ink in the history books. But most of America was built—cleared, 
plowed, planted, milled, manufactured and even imagined—with teamwork. 

And teamwork’s changing banking as we know it. 

Now, local savings institutions are giving distant mega-banks a run for their money. By offering banking 
services nationwide, yet banking decisions close to home. In short, we can now be personal and powerful — 
because we've teamed up. 

In the Ist Nationwide Network. 

If you're a Network customer, we'll try hard to find ways your savings might earn more, and how to 
use your credit more effectively. 

Also close to home, you'll soon be able to take Network classes in balancing your checkbook; building 
credit; choosing among money market accounts, individual retirement accounts (IRAs), certificates of 
deposit, annuities; buying a home; selecting a mortgage and more. 

There are other nice touches, too. Like people who take the time to talk things through. In English, 
not Bank-ish. Or this number, 800-245-0111, that locates the Network member nearest you—wherever you are 
in the U.S.A. 

So, best of all when you roam, you're not leaving your banking at home. You can get cash to buy baked 
beans in Boston, souvenirs in St. Louis or a mumu in Honolulu. 

All possible because the Ist Nationwide Network has more members in more states than any other 
network of savings institutions in the nation. 

Members who know what financial independence is all about. And what made America great. 

Team up with us today. 


15™ NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 











1ST NATIONWIDE NETWORK 
MEMBERS 





California: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Connecticut: 

The Bank of Hartford 

Delaware: 

Delaware Savings 

Florida: 

First Federal of Perry, 

Ist Nationwide Savings, 

Gulf/Bay Savings Bank 

Georgia: 

First Federal of Columbus, 

Great Southern Federal, 

Investors Trust, 

Sentry Bank & Trust 

Hawaii: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Idaho: 

American Savings 

Illinois: 

Security Federal 

Kansas: 

Franklin Savings 

Maryland: 

First Shore Federal 

Massachusetts: 

Bay State Savings Bank, 

Mutual Bank 

Michigan: 

Detroit & Northern Savings 

Missouri: 

St. Louis Federal 

Nevada: 

Frontier Savings Association 

New Hampshire: 

First Northern Bank, 

Fortune Guaranty 
Savings Bank 

New Jersey: 

The Provident Savings Bank 

New Mexico: 

New Mexico Federal 

New York: 

Ist Nationwide Savings 

Oklahoma: 

American Home Savings 

South Carolina: 

First Bank of Rock Hill 

Tennessee: 

Athens Federal, 

Morristown Federal 

Utah: 

United Savings & Loan 

Washington: 

Mt Baker Bank 
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Letters 





Teenage Mothers 


To the Editors: 

As a social worker who deals exclu- 
sively with pregnant adolescents, I was 
impressed by your coverage and sensitive 
insights into the problem of child mothers 
(BEHAVIOR, Dec. 9]. The consequences of 
teen pregnancy far outweigh the conse- 
quences, if any, of educating and counsel- 
ing our youth earlier about sex, human re- 
production and family planning. The 
Federal Government should budget funds 
for this now instead of complaining later. 

Rochelle E. Weller 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


If we in this country do not want teens 
to have babies or abortions, we should at 
least give them contraceptives. Adults 
and the Government have to stop ignor- 
ing this issue. 


Lori Krinke 
Lodi, Wis. 


Children | 
Having | 


Children | 


deen Pregnancy 
in America 





I look forward to a future women’s lib- 
eration movement that will view chastity 
as a form of sexual freedom. We need an- 
other revolution, one that supports women 
who want to overthrow the enforced pro- 
miscuity of today’s decadent civilization. 

Rosalind Ellis 
New York City 


Whenever I read about teenage preg- 
nancy, I wonder: Doesn't anyone ever tell 
these young people they can say no? 

Eugenie Watkins 
Lakeland, Fla. 


You are to be commended for your 
story on teenage pregnancy. It is a critical 
issue with dire consequences for the lives 
of the young people who are caught up in 
it. This problem is particularly serious in 
the South. In 1983, of the 1,331,373 babies 
born in the South, 225,366 were born to 
teenage mothers; 4,261 of those babies 
were born to girls 14 and under. Low birth 
weight is highly correlated with infant 
mortality, and babies born to teenagers 

are often born too soon and too small. To 








attack this problem, the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Association and the Southern Legis- 
lative Conference have formed the South- 
ern Regional Task Force on Infant 
Mortality, We have issued a series of state 
and federal recommendations to address 
the health and well-being of mothers and 
infants, including reducing teenage preg- 
nancy. My colleagues and I will be work- 
ing to pursue these recommendations. 
Richard W. Riley 
Governor, South Carolina 
Chairman, Southern Regional Task Force 
on Infant Mortality 
Columbia, S.C. 


Old-fashioned moral virtues prevent- 
ed more teenage pregnancies than contra- | 
ceptives and sex education ever will. 

Barbara M. Hattemer 
Naples, Fla. 


Another aspect of the teen pregnancy 
problem is alcohol and drugs. I have 
worked with teen mothers in high school 
and found that a number of my students 
had knowledge of birth control but be- 
came pregnant while their inhibitions 
were lowered. 

Joan Squiers Danielson 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Pity the many teens who are influ- 
enced by atheism, humanism and secular- 
ism, who are swept along by vulgar dance 
and pornography and who party on drugs, 
tobacco and liquor. Sex is for marriage. 
Other ways breed heartache. 

Conrad R. Baehr 
Toms River, N.J. 





Man of the Year 


My vote for Man of the Year goes to 
the Afghan rebels and the contras. 

Patrick Grant 

New York City 


I nominate all those potentates who 
converged on New York City in October to 
commemorate the 40th anniversary of the 
United Nations. It is reassuring to know 
that countries still believe in talking out 
their problems rather than using force. 

Tarig Saleem Sheikh 
Lahore, Pakistan 


The Man of the Year should be the 
men and women who worked to rescue 
the victims of the Mexico City earthquake 
and the Colombian volcanic eruption. 

Judith Vote 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


Captain Hani Galal, pilot of the 
EgyptAir plane hijacked to Malta. 

Russell Hoffman 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Samantha Smith; her efforts for peace 
must not be forgotten. 

Carol Meyer 

Covington, Va. 
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After all the holida 
cheer, the spirit o 
iving continues 


with a gift of TIME. 


Think of the perfect gift. It lasts 
after the holidays are over. It’s always 
fascinating. Thought-provoking. Dif- 
ferent. Can be enjoyed by parents, 
children, friends, students, and busi- 
ness associates alike. And is a weekly 
reminder to somebody special of how 
much you care. Now... think of giving 
TIME Magazine. 

Give TIME this Christmas 
season and, you'll enjoy our 
special, low, once-a-year holiday 
rates: over 55% off the cover price. 


22% off the regular rate. What's more, 


for every gift you give, you'll receive 
our exclusively designed holiday gift 
card to announce each gift personally. 

We also have a special free gift 
waiting just for you. (Hint: It’s some- 
thing you can use or even give as a 
gift!) To find out what it is, and to 
give TIME to someone special on your 
gift list, simply find the TIME Christ- 
mas subscription card in this issue. 

Give TIME this holiday season. 
It’s the one gift that keeps on giving 
52 times a year! 


For even faster service call toll-free: 1-800-621- 


4900. (In Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 








Nancy Reagan, for working to control 
drug abuse, showing compassion during 
the Mexican earthquake and representing 
our nation in grand style in Geneva. 

Stephen Neal Hawkins 
LaGrange, N.C. 


The spy. 
George T. Lowden III 
Arlington, Va. 


Original Designs 
The article “Mixing Class and Cash” 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Dec. 9] contains 
an inaccuracy concerning the merchan- 
dise in the museum store of the Museum 
of Modern Art. Products such as Richard 
Sapper’s Tizio lamp and the vases by 
Alvar Aalto are not copies or reproduc- 
tions. Unlike one-of-a-kind, handmade 
objects, these pieces were designed to be 
manufactured. They are exactly the same 
as the examples included in the museum’s 
design collection. 
Regina Silvers, Publicist 
Retail Operations 
Museum of Modern Art 
New York City 
TIME regrets the error. 


Stylish Stubble 


Your piece on “Cheek Chic” [LIVING, | 


Dec. 9] was a public service for every man 
who dreads the thought of dragging a 
blade across his face each morning. After 
years of using the “sensitive skin” excuse, 
I finally have a better alibi. | am emulat- 
ing the macho trendsetters. 

Rocky DiSanto 

New York City 


Mel Gibson, Bjorn Borg and their 
hairy-faced contemporaries are mere up- 
starts in the world of stubbledom. Surely a 
salute is due Yasser Arafat, who has man- 
aged to maintain a six-day growth for 
a decade. 

Snow Simpson 
Fairfax, Va 


Who says women love to rub their 
faces in the stubble? 

Jumi Shin 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Computer News 

Congratulations for bringing the 
powerful new communications medium 
to public attention by reporting on elec- 
tronic information services [COMPUT- 
ERS, Nov. 25]. However, Transcoastal 
Electronic News Service (TENS) is not 
“fictitious.” We appear on computer 
screens, not on paper like TIME. But 
readers value our news and perspective 
just as avidly 


Sherwin M. Levinson 
Co-Founder, TENS 
Atlanta 


TIME regrets the error. 





Letters 














Trump's Towers 


Real Estate Developer Donald 
Trump seems to think only of self-aggran- | 
dizement and making more millions [DE- 
SIGN, Dec. 2]. The hideous plan for Tele- 
vision City, which is to have the world’s 
tallest building, should motivate New 
Yorkers to refuse to allow the ugliness, 
crowding, darkened thoroughfares and 
scale of this monstrosity. 

Helen G. Tierney 
New York City 


Battles over skylines are not new. 
When the Tuscan town of San Gimignano 
decreed in the 13th century that buildings 
were not to exceed 51 meters, one-up- 
manship survived nonetheless. To estab- 
lish their position, wily nobles simply be- 
gan erecting twin towers whose combined 
height would be 100 meters. 

Cynthya Baer 
Binningen, Switzerland 


It is true that Trump’s plan for Televi- 
sion City is big and showy, but so is New 
York City. In response to the criticism 
that the project will create a feeling of iso- 
lation, I say, do not blame high-rise build- 
ings alone for that. Crime, the lack of 
street amenities and community facilities 
all contribute to anomie. Bemoaning the 
loss of streets, courtyards and a variety of 
architecture is nostalgia, nothing more. 
As a city planner, I find that New York 
has more variety in its buildings than any- 
one can imagine. Trump has himself a 
winning design 

Ted Kreines 
Tiburon, Calif. 


Defining Masochism 


In your story on the meeting that was | 
held to consider adding a category for 
“masochistic personality disorder” to the 
official list of psychiatric disorders [BE- 
HAVIOR, Dec. 2], you quote Dr. Lenore 
Walker, one of the feminists who were in- 
vited to the meeting. According to her, 
“At one point they offered us a deal. If we 
backed off on masochism, they would cre- 
ate a sadistic disorder to cover wife beat- 
ers.” This is absurd. We never offered a 
deal. We are scientists and not horse trad- 
ers, We are considering a category for “sa- 
distic personality disorder” because we 
think it is a significant clinical entity that 
should be studied. Dr. Walker and her 
colleagues are also opposed to this catego- 
ry, because their whole concern is politi- 
cal rather than scientific. 

Robert L. Spitzer, M.D., Chairperson 

Work Group to Revise DSM-III 
American Psychiatric Association 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Taxes: The problem and the solution—II 


The deficit and the 
underground economy 


So much has been said and written about the budget deficit—currently in 
excess of $200 billion a year—that it's become like a chronic pain. We know that 
even after spending is cut to the bone, it won't go away. So we get on with our 
lives and pay as little attention to it as possible. 

Still, there's no escaping its day-to-day effects. 

@ The deficit is keeping interest rates higher than normal. High interest rates 
may be keeping millions of Americans from realizing their dream of home 
ownership, or may be preventing businessmen from the expansion that could 
create new jobs in their communities. 

© The deficit keeps the dollar excessively strong, causing record trade imbal- 
ances and fostering protectionist sentiment. 

@The deficit means Americans are borrowing from future generations, in 
effect spending now, so our children and grandchildren can pay later. 

© The deficit fosters cries for higher income taxes soit can be reduced—while 
more and more Americans are rebelling against the tax load and turning as an 
alternative to the underground economy, in itself a major economic and social 
problem and a burden to the majority of working people who pay their fair share 
of taxes. 

Who makes up the underground economy? Anyone who receives some 
payments in cash or who barters goods and services and pays no tax on that 
income. People who work “off the books.” 

The Internal Revenue Service has stated that about 11 percent of the income 
Americans earn goes unreported. Other studies suggest the problem may be 
much larger— as much as 15 percent of the Gross National Product. One 
professor has written that perhaps a fourth of the U.S. labor force operates in 
the subterranean economy in one way or another. The dollar size of the 
underground economy has been judged as high as $500 billion, and that 
doesn’t count the money realized in criminal pursuits such as drug dealing 
and gambling. 

This huge shadow economy costs the rest of America alot of money. It skews 
unemployment statistics and poverty estimates. And the longer it goes 
unchecked, the more it tempts other Americans to bend the rules. “If Charlie 
can cheat on his taxes, so can!" becomes a rallying cry. 

The underground economy feeds the budget deficit. The American Bar 
Association has estimated the Treasury's tax loss to the underground economy 
at around $90 billion a year—a sum that would cut the deficit almost in half, toa 
level many economists claim could be more easily managed. 

But America is caught in a Catch 22 situation. Federal, state, and local taxes 
keep climbing (the total tax bite in 1984 totaled 10 percent more than it did 
in 1983—a total of $1.09 trillion. Even so, the national debt that year rose 14 
percent). So to escape higher taxes, more Americans join the underground 
economy—denying the government the%egitimate taxes they should be paying. 
And as the deficit grows, lawmakers try to raise taxes, which leads to more 
evasion, ad infinitum. 

In our view, fairness and practicality alike demand that any fresh assault on 
the budget deficit ought to tap the underground economy at the same time. We 
believe that what's needed is something new—a remedy that's working else- 
where but hasn't been tried yet in this country. It's a remedy that wouldn't 
impede investment and job creation. Nor would it impede America's ability to 
compete overseas. It's time to start debating a national tax on consumption. 
Next: It's time for a tax on consumption. 
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“What's That 
I Heard About 
Lame Duckery?” 


Reagan turns the House around on tax reform, 
as Congress closes in a swirl of confusion 











From the jaws of defeat: at the White House, the 


| he rebellious Republicans grew | warped by the Democrats, they said. Rea- | challenge: “America, go for it.” But the 
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still after the President entered the 
room. Ronald Reagan had just re- 
turned from a memorial service at 
Fort Campbell, Ky.. and the pall carried 
over to the gathering on Capitol Hill 
There was a moment of silence for the 248 
soldiers of the 101st Airborne Division 
who died in the Arrow Air crash two 
weeks ago. Then it was down to business 
More than 160 G.O.P. Congressmen were 
eager to explain why they had voted to 
prevent consideration of a bill drastically 
overhauling the nation’s tax code, and the 
President was just as eager to persuade 
them not to kill his “No. 1° domestic pri- 
ority and leave him crippled by a revolt in 
his own party 
The bill, the Republicans told Reagan, 
did not reflect his original tax-reform plan 
It had been usurped and ideologically 
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gan listened patiently. Then he pulled outa 
packet of index cards and began a pre- 
pared response. He understood the Con- 
gressmen’s concerns. He too would oppose 
the bill—if it were unchanged in the final 
version. But for the process to continue, the 


bill must be passed and sent to the Senate, 


where it could be improved. If killed in the 


| House, there would be no second chance 


In the end Reagan showed yet again 
why it is foolhardy to underestimate his 
persuasive powers and prematurely pro- 
claim him a lame duck. Despite the obitu- 
aries written after the Republican revolt 
six days earlier, the most far-reaching tax- 
reform plan since World War II passed 
the House last week and was sent to the 
Senate, which will take it up in 1986. The 
surprising bipartisan triumph by Reagan 
and Democratic Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman Dan _ Rostenkowski 
came during the prolonged and hectic fi- 
nale of a year otherwise distinguished 
chiefly by the achievement of new levels of 
fecklessness in dealing with, or failing to 
deal with, the federal budget process 

When the President launched his cru- 
sade for tax reform in May, he issued a 
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sacs the current 15 brackets that range from 11% to 50% 
with 4 brackets ranging from 15% to 38%. 


Raises the $1,080 personal exemption to $2,000 for those who 
do not itemize and $1,500 for those who do. 


Preserves the full deduction individuals can take for the 
amount they pay in state and local taxes. 


Lowers top corporate rate from 46% to 36%, but eliminates 
various tax breaks so that the total paid by business would in- 
crease by 20% to offset the reduction of 9% paid by individuals. 


Retains the deduction for mortgages on first and second homes, 
allows employee benefits to remain tax-free, and makes 
business entertainment 80% (rather than 100%) deductible. 


The measure is “revenue neutral,” 
expected to be about the same as they would under current law. 


FIRST HURDLE 

















sweeping effort to slash rates by eliminat- | 


ing major tax breaks was eyed warily by a 
Congress that often seems beholden to 
special-interest groups. In the House, 
Reagan formed an awkward alliance with 
Rostenkowski, who proceeded to bargain 
with colleagues to produce a bill that pre- 


| served the thrust of the President’s pro- 


posal but was speckled with special favors 
designed to make it politically palatable 
The House measure reduces the num- 
ber of tax brackets from 15 to four, cutting 
the top rate from 50% to 38%, not quite the 
35% Reagan had requested. In doing so, it 
preserves some politically popular deduc- 


| tions that the President had proposed do- 


ing away with, including mortgage pay- 
ments on second homes and taxes paid to 
state and local governments. The personal 
exemption would be raised from $1,080 to 
$2,000 for taxpayers who do not itemize 
their deductions and to $1,500 for those 
who do. The bill would also impose a stiffer 
minimum tax on corporations and elimi- 
nate many business breaks. When Rosten- 
kowski finally produced his version, Rea- 
gan vacillated for two weeks before issuing 
a lukewarm endorsement 





SENATE PROSPECTS 


Reagan advocates reducing the top rate to 35%, which would 
require finding a way to replace the lost revenue, 


Republicans extracted a promise from Reagan to demand the 
$2,000 exemption for all low- and middle-income taxpayers. 


Reagan originally proposed eliminating this large deduction, 
and there may be pressure to reduce it by some percentage in 
order to make up for revenue lost elsewhere. 


Reagan promised he will fight to retain certain corporate tax 
breaks, perhaps including investment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation, to hold down the burden on business. 


Reagan originally proposed limiting these, and the Senate may 
have to look at them as a way to make up revenue lost by other 
changes. But no significant alterations seem likely. 










which means receipts are 


Bill may become entangled in debate over whether some tax 
increase is needed to reduce the deficit. 
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His hesitation set the stage for the re- 
volt among House Republicans, who re 
sented waiting in the while the 
White House performed a pas de deux 
with Rostenkowski, Abandoning efforts 
to recast themselves as the party of the av 
erage workingman, many Republicans 
the bill as “antibusiness.” Two 
weeks ago, a coalition led by New York 
Congressman Jack Kemp, a longtime ad- 
vocate of tax cuts, along with Minority 
Robert Michel and Republican 
Committee Chairman Richard 
Cheney spearheaded a move to keep the 
bill from being voted on by the full House 
All but 14 Republicans joined the revolt 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill declared 
that he would not bring the bill up again 
unless Reagan could personally guarantee 
that 50 Republicans would give it their 
votes. It was a dramatic dare issued to a 
President capable of dramatic actions, 
and it worked. Reagan decided not only 
to make his pilgrimage to the Hill but to 
lobby by phone and in small meetings 

After his convocation of House Re- 
publicans on Monday, Reagan was still at 
least ten votes short. But he picked up the 
support of Kemp, who extracted a letter 
from the President that helped bring oth 
er members around. In it Reagan pledged 
to veto the bill unless the Senate cut the 
top rate back to 35%, extended the $2,000 
personal exemption to all low- and mid- 
dle-income taxpayers and protected in 
centives for business investment 

Despite cries from some Democrats to 
let the bill die and blame the Republicans, 
O'Neill kept his end of the bargain and 
worked hard to prevent Democratic de- 
fections. The Democrats, he argued, had 
historically been identified with making 
the tax code more fair and would gain 
nothing from partisan finger pointing. In 
an unusual gesture for a House Speaker 
he took the floor to plead the case for tax 
reform. “In my he said, “we 
have never come this close.” 

Late Tuesday night the House ap- 
proved the critical procedural motion to 
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consider the bill by a vote of 258 to 168 
with 70 Republicans in favor. Final pas 
sage came as a confusing anticlimax 
O'Neill, as is customary, called for a voice 
vote, declared the “ayes have it” almost in 
the same breath, then waited for the usual 
demand for a roll call, The opponents, in 
disarray, said nothing. “I can’t believe 
this,’ O'Neill murmured. Finally, he 
wielded his gavel. Admitted Republican 
Vin Weber, one of the opponents: “We 
were asleep at the switch.” 

The next morning, at a White House 
ceremony that included Rostenkowski 
Kemp and leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate from both parties, Rea- 
gan exulted in his victory 
Said he: “What's that I 
heard about lame duckery?” 
Still, the President had come 
perilously close to a major 
defeat, and at the hands of 
his own followers. His sal- 
vage operation rescued him 
from a legislative wipe- 
out, but only Rostenkowski 
came out of the tax-reform 
struggle a clear political 
winner 

House passage of tax re- 
form emerged during a char- 
acteristically messy final 
week (dubbed “the recess express” by one 
House aide). Typical of the chaos was the 
debate over a deficit-reduction plan and the 
budget for fiscal 1986, which began Oct. | 
The Senate included a business tax to fi- 
nance a renewed $10 billion Superfund to 
clean up toxic wastes. Reagan, reflexively 
opposing any new tax, threatened to veto 
the bill. The House eliminated the tax 
When the bill went back to the Senate, Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman Robert Pack- 
wood, a Republican, vowed to filibuster it if 
there were no tax for the Superfund. As the 
game of Ping-Pong proceeded, members 
began drifting to their free parking spots at 
Washington's National Airport to get home 
early for the holidays, leaving the chance of 
reducing the deficit in the lurch 





Rosty rejoices 


President celebrates with Dole behind him, Kemp and Rostenkowski to the far left, and other members of both parties 


The spectacle of a Republican Presi- 
dent threatening to veto a bill if it included 
certain revenues, and a Republican Senate 
finance chairman threatening to filibuster 
if it did not, was certainly strange. That 
standoff highlighted the potential paraly- 
sis that the Administration and Congress 
face next year in coping with the trouble- 

| some deficit-reduction bill sponsored by 
Senators Phil Gramm and Warren Rud- 
man, which passed two weeks ago. It re- 

| quires the deficit to be cut by some $60 bil- 
lion next year, to $144 billion 

Nor does the confrontation between 
Packwood and Reagan bode well for the 

fate of tax reform. Pack- 
wood says it will be impossi- 
ble for the Senate to devise a 
bill that complies with Rea 
gan’s pledges to House Re 
publicans while retaining 
deductions for state and lo- 
cal taxes. Republican Lead- 
er Robert Dole also 
skeptical. “The President 
may be running the risk of 
locking the Senate into 
something we cannot pro- 


was 


duce.” Other congressional 
leaders, however, feel that 
the language in Reagan’s 


letter to Kemp is ambiguous 

enough to allow for compromise 
The first priority for Packwood and 
Dole is to reduce the deficit, which may 
mean that tax reform will wind up on the 
back burner until next year’s budget pro- 
cess is finished. Even worse, from the 
President's perspective, tax reform could 
become entangled in the debate over rev- 
enue measures to trim the deficit. The 
prospect of any tax increase, the Presi- 
dent warned again last week, gets him 
itching for his veto pen. But Reagan is 
working hard to regain his momentum 
and tax reform is his darling. He is 
clearly not ready to become a lame duck 
| anytime soon By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Laurence L Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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Helms and Dole hoist their package 


Farm Fare 





Capitol Hill orders a new policy 


s US. farmers struggled through 

their worst times since the Depres- 
sion and Washington spent record sums 
| on agricultural subsidies, Congress wres- 
tled with two measures aimed at a major 
reordering of federal farm policy. Last 
week, after eleven months of often acri- 
monious debate on a farm-assistance bill 
and a brief but tense four weeks writing 
legislation to rescue the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem, the House and Senate passed both 
on successive days. Summing up the im- 
portance that he and Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Jesse Helms attached to 
passage of the measure, a complicated 
package that weighs 13 Ibs., Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole pointed to the 
largest box under his office Christmas 
tree and quipped, “That big one is the 
farm bill.” 

Agriculture Secretary John Block an- 
nounced that the President would sign 
the farm bill, despite earlier threats to 
veto it. Although Congress provided $52 
billion in overall subsidies to farmers over 
the next three years, twice the amount 
Reagan had originally wanted, the farm 
bill nevertheless will allow Block gradual- 
ly to lower guaranteed minimum prices to 
producers of wheat, corn and other basic 
commodities. The Administration hopes 
this feature will force farmers to become 
more competitive food exporters. Over- 
seas sales of U.S. agricultural products de- 
clined from $44 billion in 1981 to $31 bil- 
lion in 1985, largely because farmers 
could get more by selling to the Govern- 
ment than to foreign buyers at lower 
world-market prices. 

The second bill establishes an indi- 
rect federal backup to the ailing Farm 
Credit System, the privately owned coop- 
erative that holds about one-third of the 
nation’s $213 billion farm debt. The mea- 
sure seeks to redistribute the system’s as- 
sets by requiring prosperous banks to help 
financially pressed institutions. It also of- 
fers the prospect of assistance in the event 
of a credit collapse, but only if specifically 
approved by Congress. The bill was 
rushed to passage to reassure the Wall 
Street bond market, which each year buys 
some $100 billion of the system’s paper. & 














“I Know I May Never Be President” 





Kennedy takes himself out of the running for the 1988 race 


s the last brother in a Democratic 

Party dynasty, Edward Kennedy has 
been a powerful voice and divisive force 
in presidential politics for nearly 15 years. 
Each campaign season, the Massachu- 
setts Senator has been chalked up as the 
front runner for the Democratic nomina- 
tion that his brother John won and Rob- 
ert sought. But burdened by family re- 
sponsibilities and the lingering scandal of 
Chappaquiddick, Kennedy spurned the 
challenge in 1972, 1976 and 1984. When 
he did summon the will to run in 1980, he 
performed dismally and was trounced by 
the incumbent President Jimmy Carter. 

Last week, as all signs seemed to point 
toward a reach for the top in 1988, Kenne- 
dy, 53, backed out once again. “I know,” 
he acknowledged, “that this decision 


Fielding questions about his withdrawal 





“Well, here I don't go again.” 


means that I may never be President.” 
He added: “The pursuit of the presi- 
dency is not my life. Public service is.” 
The Senator’s withdrawal statement 
came in the form of a somewhat stilted 
five-minute videotaped speech on two 
Boston television stations. He alluded 
fleetingly to “the passions, on both sides, 
invariably inspired by any Kennedy cam- 
paign for President.” But he gave no 
clear reason for his decision. Since the 
presidential campaign season has grown 
increasingly long, he said, “anything I do 
or say now will naturally be seen through 
the lens of 1988." He concluded that 
“the best way to advance the values you 
and I share—peace on earth, economic 
growth at home and compassion for all 
Americans—is to be a United States Sen- 


:} been a strong contender. I had put togeth- 














ator, and not a candidate for President.” 

Ata Boston press conference the fol- 
lowing morning, a more relaxed Kennedy 
quipped, “Well, here I don’t go again.” He 
repeated his contention that the issues he 
cares about get submerged when every- 
thing he does is viewed as a move to ad- 
vance his presidential ambitions. He had 
been irked last January when his trip to 
South Africa had been put in a campaign 
context, and he feared that a tour this 
week of poverty areas in the U.S. would 
get similar treatment. For most people, 
Kennedy suggested with a smile, “the 
more important issue seems to be whether 
my weight is going up or down.” (It has 
been going down, previously a surefire tip- 
off to political observers that he was pre- 
paring to run.) “I wanted to be President, 
and I still do,” he conceded. “I would have 


er a good political organization.” 

Certainly the Senator had been in a go 
mode. His fund-raising political-action 
committee was active, he traveled and 
gave interviews that encouraged attention 
to his likely candidacy, and his staffers | 
seemed almost certain that he would run. 
But the old scandals and family problems 
were certain to be raised anew: just this 
fall, a widely publicized book about his 
former wife Joan had criticized Kennedy 
as an unfeeling husband. Kennedy’s sister 
Jean Smith, whose advice he highly re- 
gards, advised against another race. Poli- 
ticians he consulted around the country 
were friendly but unreassuring. A final 
and perhaps paramount factor: in 1988 
the Senator would be up for re-election to 
the seat he has held since 1962. 

Close Kennedy associates have con- 
cluded that the Senator was also influenced 
by the difficulty of the race that he would 
face. Said one: “In his heart of hearts, I 
think he figured he couldn't make it. So 
why bother?” Said another: “He probably 
took a look at the political picture and 
thought it didn’t look too good.” 

It did not. Kennedy attracts strong ad- 
mirers and implacable foes. He has been 
tagged as an old-line liberal at a time when 
liberalism seems to be going out of style. His 
presence has tugged at the loyalties of veter- 
ans in his party while discouraging the am- | 
bitions of fresher candidates. His withdraw- 
al eases those tensions. The immediate 
beneficiaries are likely to be such presiden- 
tial possibilities as Colorado Senator Gary 
Hart and New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, who will now get the mixed blessing 
of more press attention. In the end, Kenne- 
dy’s agonizing personal decision—assum- 
ing he sticks to it—may prove to bea service 
to his party and to the family legacy he sus- 
tains so well in the Senate. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 
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Slaughter on 46th Street 





A Mafia boss is brazenly gunned down in New York 


T o outward appearances, he was a suc- 
cessful meat salesman and a quiet, 
grandfatherly type. Paul Castellano, head 
of the Gambino crime family and reputed 
kingpin of organized crime in America, 
wanted it that way: he was determined to 
change the image of the Mafia from vio- 
lent crime syndicate to respectable family 
business. “We are in a new era,” he once 
told his fellow mob chiefs. “Legitimacy, 
not muscle, is what we should project.” 

They chose not to take his advice. 

At 5:26 one evening last week, on a 
midtown Manhattan block brimming 
with Christmas shoppers and commuters, 


on trial this spring with other purported 
leaders of the city’s five Mafia families, 
accused of running the “Commission,” 
which since 1931 has sanctioned murders 
and directed rackets across the U.S. 
Whoever gunned down Castellano, 
investigators say, had the approval of 
the Commission. The cautious mobster, 
whose sister had been married to the late 
Crime Chief Carlo Gambino, was reviled 
by his fellow dons. They mocked him as a 


| dainty executive who had served only one 
| short jail sentence (for armed robbery) 


Castellano, 70, and his henchman Thom- | 


as Belotti, 45, pulled to the curb in a black 
Lincoln limousine, evidently on their way 
toa steak house. Three men waiting near- 
by pulled semiautomatic weapons from 


down. Castellano and Belotti each caught 
six bullets in the head and torso. As two of 
the gunmen ran down 46th Street toward 


a walkie-talkie and then coolly fired a 
coup de grace into Castellano’s skull. It 
| took all of 30 seconds. 

As head of the most powerful of New 
York’s five infamous crime families (fol- 
lowed by the Genovese, Colombo, Luc- 
chese and Bonanno clans), Castellano had 
some 400 “soldiers” under his command, 
as well as interests in the construction 
trades and the garment, meat and poultry 
industries. His bloody retirement may 
have been deemed necessary because of a 
series of indictments brought against him 
by U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani. At 
the time of his death, the soft-spoken don 
was on trial in Manhattan federal court 
| for masterminding an international car- 

theft ring. The day after his murder, Cas- 
| tellano’s co-defendants asked for a mis- 
trial, citing the possible prejudice that 
could result from the public assassination. 
Castellano had also been scheduled to go 





and had never bloodied his hands except 
when he trained as a butcher in his youth. 
They also suspected that Castellano had 
been the source of information for the 


| Government's case against the Commis- 
| sion, through an FBI bug planted in his 


under their trench coats and cut them | 


a getaway car, the third spoke briefly into | 


neoclassical Staten Island home. The 
leaders were probably convinced that 
they had a greater likelihood of getting off 
without Castellano around. Says Ronald 
Goldstock, director of New York’s orga- 
nized crime task force: “Everyone agreed 


| that they were better off with him dead.” 





But New York FBI Chief John Hogan 
asserts, “The killing does not hurt our 
investigation.” 


| aco suspect that the Commis- 
sion’s contract for the hit went to 
John Gotti, 45, a stocky Gambino captain 
and protégé of Castellano’s ruthless 
second-in-command, Aniello Dellacroce, 
who died of natural causes earlier this 
month. Dellacroce apparently wanted 
Gotti to succeed him, but Castellano 
seemed to have been grooming Belotti for 
the No. 2 job. Though the intemperate 
Gotti is unlikely to rise to the top of 
the Mafia’s largest family, the killings 
nevertheless may signal the ascent of a 
hungrier younger generation of mob lead- 
ers. The head may be dead, but the body 
lives on. —-By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Dean Brelis/New York 
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Football Sting 
U.S. marshals 98, crooks 0 


he authentic-looking invitations 

promised two free tickets to the 
Washington Redskins—Cincinnati Ben- 
gals football game. The recipients had 
only to show up for a pregame brunch at 
the Washington Convention Center. A 
wary reader, though, might have noticed 
that the sponsor, “Flagship International 
Sports Television, Inc.,”’ had the same ini- 
tials as the Fugitive Investigative Strike 
Team (FIST) of the U.S. Marshals Service. 
The guest list, it turned out, consisted of 
3,000 Washington-area fugitives. 

When the eager fans reached the cen- 
ter, tuxedoed U.S. marshals escorted 
them to an upstairs room. Playing on a 
giant screen were videotapes of the Red- 
skins’ 1983 Super Bowl victory. Deputy 
Marshal Louis McKinney, wearing top 
hat and tails, greeted the guests, then an- 
nounced: “We have one big surprise for 
you. You're all under arrest.” The stunned 
revelers were handcuffed, then jailed, the 
latest victims of a series of stings FIST has 
used to catch crooks from scofflaws to 
hardened felons. Yield from the Redskins 
ruse: 37 fugitives sought for parole and 
probation violations, and 61 others want- 
ed for such offenses as armed robbery, 
narcotics violations and embezzlement. & 


Glad Tidings 


Juries free three officials 





Governor and two former Pentagon 

officials had reason to celebrate last 
week as juries declined to convict them of 
white-collar crimes. Louisiana Governor 
Edwin Edwards declared himself a win- 
ner after a New Orleans jury deadlocked 
on racketeering and fraud charges related 
to a hospital investment scheme that net- 
ted Edwards $1.9 million between terms 
as Governor. A mistrial was declared af- 
ter seven days of deliberation because 
two jurors held out for conviction on | 
most of the 50 counts. In New York, 
Thomas Reed, a former Air Force Secre- 
tary and Reagan assistant, was acquitted 
of profiting in the stock market through 
illegal insider information, allegedly from 
Gordon Reed, his father and a director of 
Amax, Inc. Reed made $427,000 by ac- 
quiring Amax stock options in March 
1981, just before a takeover offer from the 
Standard Oil Co. of California ballooned 
the value of his purchase. In Alexandria, 
Va., jurors found former Assistant Navy 
Secretary George Sawyer not guilty of | 
violating conflict of interest laws by 
allegedly failing to report that he had held 
job interviews with executives of General 
Dynamics Corp. in 1983, while dealing 
with the company’s contracts at the Pen- 
tagon, Navy Secretary John Lehman tes- 
tified that Sawyer had informed him at 
the time of his interest in finding outside 
employment. =z 
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A Christmas Story 


In Sunset Park, giving and receiving in the spirit of winter dreams 


What Sister Geraldine would have visitors understand is that 
itis not a matter of how much she gives to the people of Sunset Park 
but how much she gets back. The gift is their lives, she says: they 
trust us with their lives, and we offer them in return practical things 
like food and clothing, spiritual things like comfort and encour- 
agement, hope, perhaps; sometimes we give them hope. But oh, 
what they give to us. Sister Mary Paul actually cried last night to 
realize how lucky the two of us are to be here. Don't think for a mo- 
ment that these people are characterized by their poverty. They are 
wonderful people, wonderful. Maria. Tony and Ingrid. Rose and 
her six kids living in a car. Even Mallory. Yes, Mallory too, though 
I know you won't think so. Sure I love them. I'm supposed to love 
them as part of my vocation. But you can't love someone into life 
They do it themselves. The process is slow but continuous. Sunset 
Park goes on and on 
work, not like most kinds of work, with beginnings, endings and 
neat hard lines. It’s not like a story 


I MALLORY 


The darkness has two colors: purple and gray 
They float toward each other like ghosts in the 
hallway of Mallory’s basement apartment. The 
darkness is absolute. Not even the walls are visi- 
ble, until the door to the kitchen is pushed open and the apart- 
ment is cast in a cold silver, late afternoon light admitted 
through a single kitchen window, Three chairs surround a formi- 
ca table standing flush against a wall. The seats of the chairs are 
torn open, exposing a brown stuffing. Beside one of the kitchen 
chairs a gas pipe juts straight up three feet where an oven used to 
be. Mallory explains he has no use for an oven; the hot plate on 
the sink is more than adequate for Michael and him. Beneath the 
sink all the drawers of the kitchen cabinet have been pulled out, 
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The work we do, it’s not like your kind of 


leaving holes. In an aluminum pie plate on the table, cigarette 
ashes mix with the remains of a crust. The ceiling is water- 
stained around a circular fluorescent bulb. The walls are yellow, 
sallow in the darkening room 

“Why don’t you turn on the lights, Mr. Mallory?” 

“Saves money.” He touches a finger to his forehead to 
indicate shrewdness. His small dark eyes look both cold and 
imploring 

“Where does Michael do his homework?” 

“Here, at the kitchen table. I turn on the lights at night 
Don’t need ‘em in the day. Don’t need heat, either. You feel 
warm enough, don’t you?” 

Mallory’s apartment has four rooms, but he rents out the 
front room to a Puerto Rican mother and two children. If that 
family wants to use the kitchen, or the bathroom at the far end of 
the kitchen, they must ask Mallory’s permission. On the bath- 
room door Mallory has posted a sign: DO NOT USE UNLESS YOU 
CLEAN UP AFTER YOURSELF. Of the two other rooms, one be- 
longs to Michael and Michael's mother Eileen. The other is Mal- 
lory’s bedroom, nearly filled by a low queen-size bed with an up- 
holstered maroon headboard into which a clock radio has been 
fitted. Above the headboard on a yellow wall hangs a huge nov- 
elty $1,000 bill, with Mallory’s face where Grover Cleveland's 
would be. Beside the bed is a phone with a lock on the dial 
“They want to use it,” says Mallory, “they have to pay.” 

The room given to Michael and Eileen is packed like a stor- 
age cellar with paint cans, a battered cocktail wagon, a shopping 
cart, cardboard boxes full of clothing, which serve as Michael's 
chest of drawers, suitcases and a single bed resting on remnants 
of red carpet 

“Michael’s mother sleeps there.” 

“Where does Michael sleep?” 

“On the floor under the bed. He likes it there.” 

“Why doesn’t Eileen sleep with you?” 
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“T won't let her. I don’t like her. I keep her here for Michael, 
but Michael don’t like her either.” 

His reason for keeping Eileen in the house is to ensure that 
Michael, age 7, will not be taken from him again and given over 
to a foster home. That has happened three times, when Mallory 
left Michael alone in the house. Mallory was reported for ne- 
glect. He lets Eileen stay to make it appear as if the boy has a sta- 
ble home, even though Mallory calls Eileen a bad mother, who 
will run off with anybody anytime. He cared for her once, he 
says, but now he cares only for Michael. He will buy Michael a 
bike for Christmas. 

“He can read at a fourth-grade level.”” Mallory looks pleased 
again. “I taught him myself, by my own special method. If he 
don’t know a word, I make him write it ten times. I make him 
read a book every night, until he’s got it. I've been doing this for 
years. But Michael's teachers tell me not to teach him.” 

“Because of your method?” 

“Yeah. It upsets what they teach.” 

“Does Michael find the two methods confusing?” 

“No. He learns both ways. It’s better. It’s power.’ Mallory 
falls into a coughing spasm. He’s had the flu for weeks, he 
says. At his job working as a messenger for the city government, 
they think that he is shirking. They want to fire him, says 
Mallory. But they won't get away with it. “Look at this.” He 
produces an official letter of complaint from his employers, sev- 
eral pages of grievances, ranging from laziness to insubordina- 
lion to petty thievery to poor hygiene and unkempt appearance 
“They think they'll throw me out, but I’ve got a union lawyer 
Let ‘em try.” 

“Why did you seek help for Michael?” 

“He gets into trouble at school. He fights a lot. It’s his moth- 
er’s fault. He don’t have a mother, really. He’s frustrated.” Mal- 
lory looks troubled, puzzled. He is 








built-in drawers in the hallway, and thus widen it into a dining 
room. The immediate effect of the alteration is to make Mi- 
chael’s room impossible to enter. Mallory touches his head 
again. “Smart, right?” 

Michael enters with Eileen. This is Veterans Day: no school. 
Ordinarily Michael would be in a therapy session at the Center 
for Family Life, an institution run by Sisters Geraldine and 
Mary Paul for the welfare of Sunset Park. Michael half skips, 
half struts into the kitchen where, the afternoon gone, Mallory 
has finally turned on the fluorescent bulb, filling the room with 
fierce pink light. Eileen follows, wearing jeans and a denim jack- 
et. She is slim and pretty, with the raw look of a teenage boy 

“You can tell that’s Michael's mother,” says Mallory. 

“Everyone says that Michael looks like me,” says Eileen. 

“No. He looks like me.” Mallory is amused at his joke. 

“He has your nose,” Eileen laughs. ‘That's all he has.” 

“He has my intelligence,” says Mallory. 

“I'm not talking about that. I’m talking about features. He 
has my feet, my hands, the color of my skin when I was a kid.” 

“All ugly,” Mallory chuckles. 

“All ugly? Tl punch you one, all ugly. Then why is he so 
beautiful?” 

Mallory places a book in Michael's hands. “Read for the 
man, Michael.” The boy rests the book on the kitchen table and 
stands before it, pronouncing each word as if it existed alone 

“Sam the Slug had eaten a pink petunia leaf. Night was al- 
most over. He had time for one last bit.” 

“Bite.” Mallory corrects his son 

“He had time for one last bite,” says Michael. He continues: 
“Sam yawned and chewed happily. How wonderful to be a slug.” 

“Do you know what a petunia is, Michael?” Michael eyes the 
stranger. 


“No.” He is shown a picture of 





48, stubble bearded, but he has the 
face of a fearful child. “I'd like to get 
married,” he grins. “I'm sort of play- 
ing the field.” 

The doorbell rings, and Mallory 
admits two tall black men delivering 
a huge brown, metal free-standing 
closet. They struggle to angle the 
closet through the darkened hallway 
to place it in Michael's and Eileen’s 





The process of needing and giving goes on all the 
time in this country and the world, in small towns 
and big cities, often in out-of-the-way places. This 
is about one such place, Sunset Park, a working- 
class section of Brooklyn, N.Y.; about an institu- 
tion that serves the neighborhood; and about sev- 
eral people who help keep one another alive. 


| the flower next to the story 

“Do you know what a slug is?” 

Again he says, “No.” 

“Read the page over,” says Mal- 
lory. Michael starts to read more 
rapidly this time. His arms flap at 
his side like a panicked bird. But he 
reads the page without a hitch and 
looks up for approval 

“See?” says Mallory. “What did 
I tell you? Smart.” 








room. Mallory’s plan is to rip out 
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GERALDINE AND SUNSET 
PARK 


“First, let’s see the awning.” Sister Geraldine 
squirms with anticipation in the seat beside the 
driver. “They just put up a new awning on the thrift shop. There. 
There it is.” She points to a skirt-shaped burgundy awning over 
a doorway on Sunset Park’s Fifth Avenue, the neighborhood’s 
main shopping area. On the awning in white lettering is in- 
scribed CENTER FOR FAMILY LIFE THRIFT SHOP. “Doesn't it 
look great?” 

“Just like a cute boutique on Madison Avenue.” 

“Oh no! Do you think so? Do you think it looks too fancy for 
a thrift shop?” She pouts, considers, concludes that she is being 
teased. “It doesn’t. It looks absolutely perfect.” 

On a bright blue afternoon the shops along Fifth Avenue spill 
their goods on racks onto the sidewalk, as if the shops’ interiors 
had burst open, overstuffed. In front of a hardware store, toilet 
seats hang displayed like tropical leaves: lavender, pink, green, 
purple, yellow. A yellow seat shows a painting of a naked couple 
kissing in silhouette. In front of another store are racks of sweat- 
shirts, slacks, bright-colored T shirts. Another presents bins of 
Christmas lights, sandals, bogus Cabbage Patch dolls, a heap of 
green plastic ice buckets made in the shape of apples. 

Up and down the avenue lies the history of the neighbor- 
hood, of New York, of much of the nation. In the window of a 
drugstore that looks preserved from the 1940s, boxes of Whit- 
man’s Samplers, chocolates, are stacked beside a cardboard cut- 
out of a vanilla ice-cream soda. Down the avenue: a pizzeria, 
Ryan’s bar, the Klassy Klothes Boutique. One restaurant seeks 
at least two populations: Comidas China Latinas y Szechuans. A 
clothing store, “For Latinos,” shows its original name, Glass 
and Lieberman, embossed in the sidewalk. On other streets, oth- 
er identifications: German, Polish, Korean, Finnish, Norwe- 
gian. The Scandinavians are the neighborhood elders, vestiges 
of the time up through World War IT when Sunset Park’s harbor 
bulged with freighters and warships. 

“Half the neighborhood is Hispanic. Most of those who 
come to the center are Hispanic, but by no means all. Mallory is 
Irish, of course. Every nationality we work with has its special 
troubles on top of the general human variety.” Geraldine (Ital- 
ian) indicates the scope of her purview with a sweep of her arm. 
“We have a whole world here.” 

The world of Sunset Park holds 98,000 people, one-third of 
whose families live below the poverty line. The neighborhood 
is shaped like a dog-eared rectangle, slightly over a mile 
wide and 2.6 miles long. Upper New York Bay creates the 
western boundary, across the water from which the financial 
towers of lower Manhattan stand bunched together like a bou- 
quet of steel pipes. The eastern boundary is Eighth Avenue, the 
land rising steeply as one moves inland from the harbor. The 
southern boundary at 65th Street separates Sunset Park from the 
middle-class neighborhood of Bay Ridge. Across 17th Street, at 
the northern boundary, is Park Slope, a newly fashionable area 
where the high price of housing has driven many poor from 
their homes. Geraldine and Mary Paul fear this may happen in 
Sunset Park. 

One other boundary exists inside the neighborhood. The 
Brooklyn-Queens Expressway, an elevated highway, extends 
over Third Avenue, dividing Sunset Park from itself. When the 
BQE opened as the Gowanus Parkway in 1941, the life under the 
highway was shadowed away: meat and vegetable markets, res- 
taurants, seven movie theaters, all disappeared, along with the 
people. Now, to the east of Third Avenue, middle-income fam- 
ilies, both Hispanic and white, are refurbishing brownstones 
with elaborate cornices and carvings. Between Third and the 
harbor, however, are tenements and abandoned houses spread 
out among bleak whitish factory buildings and the Lutheran 
Medical Center. On Third Avenue itself, the BQE makes a con- 
tinual shushing noise, with traffic racing from Staten Island on 
the southwest out to the other boroughs, The vast stout legs of 
the expressway straddle the avenue like a gigantic millipede, 
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around which lie stacks of dusty automobile tires and junked 
cars. Human life is furtive, barely visible. Under the legs of the 
expressway, hunched figures scavenge in metal garbage bins or 
simply lean against a pillar and stare. 

“There's Billy.” Geraldine points out a slinking figure in a 
black ski cap, with a gash-scar running from the corner of his 
right eye to his chin. “I’ve known him since he was a kid. Now 
he’s an addict, a pusher too, probably.” She shouts, “Hi, Billy.” 
The figure, startled, uncoils, waves brightly and moves on. 

“Tt can get rough here. There’s no pretending that it can’t. 
When Mary Paul and I opened the center in 1978, youth gangs 
ruled the neighborhood. The Homicides. The Assassinators. 
Now the gangs are gone, but the pushers have taken over. The 
violence stays. One night two summers ago, we were closing up 
our Teen Jam, and I walked past this group shouting at one an- 
other. One gang trespassed on a rival gang’s turf. Suddenly, a 
woman and a boy were shot dead. A white car sped off, chasing 
a wounded boy all the way to Lutheran Hospital. They fired 
straight through the windows of the emergency room.” 

Much of the greenery in Sunset Park lies in Greenwood 
Cemetery, one of the oldest and largest public burial grounds in 
America. Among the half a million interred are Currier and 
Ives, Samuel FB. Morse, William (“Boss”) Tweed, Horace 
Greeley and Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing machine; 
Charles Tiffany, jeweler; Pierre Lorillard, tobacco tycoon; Ed- 
ward Squibb, the pharmaceutical manufacturer; William Col- 
gate, the soapmaker. James Kirke Paulding lies in Greenwood, 
the man who composed “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers,” as does Frank Morgan, who played the Wizard of Oz 
in the 1939 movie. 

They are buried among the Dutch and English, who first 
settled the neighborhood in the 17th century with farms stretch- 
ing from the hill down to the water, and among those who 
fought under Washington in the Continental Army. Sunset Park 
was a major stronghold in the Battle of Long Island in the 
summer of 1776. Some trees of Greenwood Cemetery—oak, 
maple, beech, white pine—are old enough to have sheltered 
the Canarsie Indians, who maintained a fishing station at what 
is now 37th and Third. Greenwood rests above the neighbor- 
hood like a great serene estate, some of the wealthy contained in 
vast crypts beside decorous ponds, as stark and monumental as 
Egyptian tombs. 

South of the cemetery is Sunset Park itself, 18 acres of walk- 
ing paths, playgrounds, graffiti-ridden benches and a WPA-built 
swimming pool. From the high ground around the flagpole, 
neighborhood citizens may look down over the rooftops into the 
bay at the Statue of Liberty, sheathed in scaffolding for repairs, 
rising from the water like a shapeless green plant; or watch 
Manhattan at twilight sparkle into being. 

“We use the park for our summer camp,” says Geraldine. 
“The pool is too shallow for the bigger kids, and fights break out. 
But it’s all we've got in the heat.” 

Besides the camp and the after-school programs that Mi- 
chael Mallory attends, the Center for Family Life organizes a 
foster-grandparent program, a theater workshop, and literacy 
classes for adults. A dance group produces a version of the Nut- 
cracker for the neighborhood Christmas show. The awninged 
thrift shop not only sells inexpensive goods but provides free 
emergency food. The center also operates an employment agen- 
cy to help non-English speakers in particular. The main work of 
the center is counseling—group-therapy sessions, and individual 
meetings between staff members who are professional social 
workers and clients who, like Mallory, seek the center for help. 

“Mallory came to us because of Michael’s wild behavior in 
school, but that’s only part of the problem, as you can see. Mal- 
lory wants to hold on to Michael. Fine. In his way, he really 
loves Michael. But if Michael stays with his so-called family, he 
may be a lot worse off. I’ve discussed this openly with Mallory, 
who, naturally, doesn’t like it. The case is a mess.” 

The car parks at the center, a plain, deceptively large build- 
ing that backs on St. Michael’s Church, with its odd, elongated 
acorn spires. Geraldine and Mary Paul attend 8:30 Mass every 
morning, but they have no time for other formal daily prayers. 
There is no religious cast whatever to the center. On the ground 
floor are a reception room and Geraldine’s office. On the upper 
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floors, staff offices, consultation rooms, a large “family room” 
used for parties and group sessions. The top floor constitutes the 
convent for the two nuns. This is their place of privacy 

Geraldine bustles into the center and is greeted by Zaida, a 
soft-spoken receptionist and a longtime resident of Sunset Park 
There are many phone calls to return. Sister Mary Paul has gone 
to a budget hearing in the city. A Puerto Rican family of four 
sits on a bench, looking friendly and anxious. Geraldine leafs 
through her messages, then looks up suddenly. “Zaida! Wait till 
you see the new awning.” 


MARIA 


I used to fight a lot, I don’t know why. This girl 
that I hated, she hated me too, and I tried not to 
fight her, but then, you know, you start thinking 
sll about the person, even at night. She’s always on 
your mind. You practice in your house. So I planned on a Mon- 
day, you know, to fight. But it didn’t work out. So Tuesday I 
went. I had on my red Jordache. In those days it was in style 
Not anymore. You like this jacket? And my sneakers and a red 
sweatshirt. And I saw her. Everything I had to say I told her the 
day before in an argument, so I ran out of words. I told my 
friend to tell the girl that I wanted to fight her, because I don’t 
like her and she don’t, doesn’t, like me. Right? Then the girl, she 
pushed me. She hit me first. She called me a bitch. We started. I 
kept telling myself, Fight like an animal, like an animal, and 
don’t stop, don’t stop 

She bit my finger. I had her like this, you know, my arm 
around her head, and my hand was in her face, scratching her. I 
wanted to hurt her bad. The night before, I polished my finger- 
nails to make them hard. Her father charged me with assault 
That’s stupid. But I got in trouble in school, in court, and my 
mother, you know, she cried when the cops came. Mothers get 
so nervous. But that’s stupid. They wouldn’t lock me up. I 
was 14 

That tape recorder. The light goes red when I speak. Right? 

I knew something was wrong with me, you know? Me and 
my friend, my friend and I, started joking around. We saw a cop 
and we stopped in front of him, and I said, “I’m depressed,” and 
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we all started laughing. But I was really depressed. Then I went 
up to a lady, and I said again, “I’m depressed.”’ And she goes, 
“Oh, honey. I’m depressed too. That’s life.” I started saying I’m 
depressed for a joke, but it was real. Then my friend told me, 
“You're crazy. You've got to talk to a psychiatrist, She told me 
about the center, so I came to Mary Paul and Geraldine. I was 
getting scared of myself. My boyfriend gave me a knife. I still 
have it, in a purple bag. 

I hate my voice on tape recorders. I sound like a little boy 

The sisters were the first people I ever talked to about stuff 
like that. In my family nobody talks. They just fight. Like last 
week I came from gymnastics. Right? And my brother was in a 
bad mood or something, so he pushed me. I got mad and I 
pushed him. We ended up in the kitchen, and he threw me 
against the window, which cracked, but I didn’t fall out. And my 
mother started screaming and pushed me to one side, and I 
started screaming, and my other sisters started screaming. It’s 
always like that. When we lived on 39th Street, my brother put 
his finger in my eye. I had an operation 

My father’s worse. He’s the worst. He drinks. He hits me 
He’s stupid. Yesterday, he came home and started fighting with 
my brother. I got mad at him. He says he was at my brother to 
give him a lesson, but he don’t give anybody any lesson, doesn’t; 
he’s just mean. I smelled his breath. Smelled like liquor, and I 
told him. He said, “You shut up before I step on your face and 
throw you out of the house.”’ And I say I’m going to leave the 
house on my own. And he asks, “Why would you do that?” He’s 
so stupid. He almost broke my back once, punched me. Geral- 
dine wants me to go to college. I'm applying to Purchase and 
Queens. I can’t wait to get out of that house 

And my mother takes his side, you know? She hates him for 
hitting us, because she loves us. Right? But she likes him too! 
Like last Christmas they kissed, and I never seen them kissing, 
and I got embarrassed and I left. I didn’t know they did that 

I think he’s depressed like me. But he doesn’t take depres- 
sion like me. You got to take it and face it, you know? 

He messes up everything. I know he’s going to mess up 
Christmas again. Year before last, we were driving to our cous- 
ins in the Bronx. It was raining, and he gets in a fight with an- 
other driver. Last Christmas the same. We were in the car, and 
he’s driving drunk, putting us in danger. And he starts fighting 
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with my big sister, who can’t take it. She keeps her unhappiness 

inside. She tried to kill herself one time by swallowing all my 

grandmother's asthma pills. My other sister tried to kill herself 

too. They had to clean out her blood in Lutheran. My friend and 

I went to visit her. I said, “Hi.” I was scared to kiss her. I took 

her hand, and she pulled it and kissed me. A lady psychiatrist 
| was looking at me. She was wearing red high heels. I didn’t like 
her. She was looking at me as if my sister was my fault. 

You got kids? You like your kids? 

He’s always calling us pieces of crap. He’s garbage. I hate 
him. When he hit my back, he took my jacket and put it over my 
head, and banged me against the floor. After that I thought he 
was finished hitting me, but yesterday he said he was going to 
step on my face. You want to dial the cops, but you can’t. I never 
talk about him to my boyfriend. I didn’t even want to talk to 
Geraldine at first. I didn’t like her at first. I liked Mary Paul bet- 
ter. I thought Geraldine, you know, wanted too much. Then I 
wrote her letters. That helped. You want to see the letters? 

I think two people are here. 
You're looking at me, and the 
tape recorder is looking at me. 

You would have killed a fa- 
| ther like mine. He tells me I'm 

good for nothing, that I won't be 
nothing in the future. But I’m go- 
ing to be a scientist, or a medical 
assistant, or something. You 
know why he tells me I’m no 
good? ‘Cause he’s no good. Every- 
body always told him he’s no 
good, and he’s going to tell his 
children they're no good. 
Last night after the fight he 
held the door open for me, when 
| we were going out. I never saw 
him do that before. But I wouldn't 
go through. I just let him hold the 
door until he got tired of holding 
it, and then he went through and I went through on my own. No 
way I was going to let him hold that door for me. 





MARY PAUL 


There was a time when Geraldine was convinced 

that Mary Paul was a saint. She is not at all sure now 

that she wasn’t right about that, but Geraldine did 

not see the point in treating Mary Paul like a saint if 

she also wanted to work at her side. The glow was bound to get her 

down. Asa young nun, Geraldine was in awe of Mary Paul's combi- 

nation, as she put it, of heart and head. Still, she thought, Mary Paul 

is 20 years my senior. When I'm her age, I’m bound to be smarter 

myself. She cherishes Mary Paul’s high seriousness and contempla- 

tive nature. Mary Paul cherishes Geraldine’s vivacity, goodness and 

sense of fun. The only severe blowup in the 25 years of their friend- 

ship came when Geraldine began to fear that Mary Paul would die 
someday, so she acted ornery as a pre-emptive strike. 

At 65, Mary Paul looks very far from dying. Her dark brown 





shelter banished women. The order was renamedand international- 
ized in 1835 under the leadership of Mother, later Saint, Maria 
Euphrasia, whoemphasized gratitudeas the basis of the order's faith 
and works. “Vous avez un coeur fait pour aimer, fait pour étre recon- 
naissant.” (You have a heart created to love and to be grateful.) 
Theologically, the tenet of gratitude is seen as the opposite oforiginal 
sin because it grasps God as the source ofall that is good. Mary Paul 
translates this idea intoappreciation: “Thestaff truly appreciates the 
people they represent.” Both she and Geraldine de-emphasize the 
role of religion in the center's work. It never seems to be mentioned, 
and both staff and clients represent all faiths and none. But faith is 
clearly at the core of the nuns’ own lives, though it is a private busi- 


| ness with them, and both must be prodded to discuss it. 








hair not only shows no gray but seems to reflect the deep blue of | 


her habit. Her face is soft, cheeks puffed like a doll’s. Her eyes, also 
deep blue, are a girl’s eyes, her voice soft as a girl’s, yet firm and 
untentative. She is very small. Sitting in an armchair in the up- 
stairs convent of the center, she must lean forward so as not to be 
swallowed in the cushions. 

“As a girl I never thought of being a nun. I wanted to be a 
teacher. I was a bookish little kid, very serious always. Unlike Ger- 
aldine, I did not go to Catholic school, Religion only began to in- 
terest me when I was halfway through Hunter College, and then 
mainly as a subject for contemplation. I read a good deal. Books 
such as Thomas & Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ, which I cannot 
stand now. Thomas 4 Kempis said the more one goes into the 
world, the less one becomes. That’s not true at all. The more you go 
into the world, the more you are.” 

Mary Pauland Geraldine belong to the Sisters of the Good Shep- 





“Two things you cannot describe to anyone else,” says Mary 
Paul. “Sex and prayer. God lives in a different realm of reality. To 
talk about that reaches beyond the point of talk. 

“But Ican talk endlessly about the center. The community set us 
up, ina way. As the needs evidenced themselves, we developed pro- 
grams to try to meet those needs. 
Our employment office was a re- 
sponse to the fact that there’s 12% 
jobless in Sunset Park, 4% higher 
than the rest of the city. You were 
kidding Geraldine about our build- 
ing an empire here. Well, we did. 
We started with a dozen staff, and 
we never dreamed we'd grow as big 
as we are. But the needs are so vari- 
ous and complicated. Last week I 
did a preliminary interview with a 
woman who said at first that her 
problem was her 14-year-old son, 
who never showed upat school. The 
woman carried an enormous brief- 
case with her—all the time, I 
learned later—packed with every 
notice and letter she has ever re- 
ceived. She cannot read, so she car- 
ries this file around with her for reference. When I got to meet her 
son, he could not read either, and he didn’t go to school because he 
was ashamed. 

“Or you take Maria. Maria is smart, clever, volatile, funny, mis- 
chievous, a real piece of work. She would have us believe that she 
does not realize that she loves her father in spite of his awful behav- 
ior, but she does realize that. She does not need to be taught to love 
him, so in that she is playing a sort of game by pretending her love is 
a secret we all must disclose. But Maria does need to learn to live at 
peace with the world, because in temperament she is very much like 
her father. That's her real problem.” 

The Center for Family Life is not the sole agency of help in Sun- 
set Park. Lutheran Hospital offers high school equivalency classes 
tothe community, as well as medical care. Doug Heilman, a Luther- 
an minister, established Discipleship House in 1981, a sort of Boys 
Town for teenagers in trouble. Heilman’s work with street kids is 
praised everywhere in Sunset Park; wherever he walks he is greeted 
warmly by young men, many of whom are former gang members. 
The help he provides takes the form of moral encouragement or 
simple solace. Heilman corresponds with a young man from the 
neighborhood now in prison for murdering his six-month-old child 
in a fit of rage. Before Heilman took to the streets, no one in Sunset 
Park recognized such people. 

Yet Heilman, Father Thomas Haggerty, the pastor of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Bob Walsh, Joe Montalto—community leaders who work 
in different ways for Sunset Park—all agree that the center is the so- 
cial engine of the neighborhood. They remember that in 1978, Sun- 
set Park, though designated a poverty area in the 1960s, had not yet 
reached the point of deterioration of the South Bronx and the now 
destitute Bushwick section of Brooklyn. There was still a chance to 
pull the neighborhood back from disintegration. The center is cred- 
ited for the beginnings of recovery. Mary Paul and Geraldine do not 
deny this, since it is demonstrably true. At the same time they are 
made visibly uncomfortable by any focus on themselves as individ- 
uals. and will, when so threatened, immediately draw one’s atten- 
tion to the others in the community and to their staff members, all of 


herd, an order founded in France in 1641 as Sisters of the Refuge to | whom the sisters prize: Carol Heiney-Gonzalez, Maryanne Saba- 
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tino, Anna Nalevanko, Anita Cleary, John Kixmiller, who runs the 
after-school program at PS. 314; Tom Randall; Julie Stein Brock- 
way, who leads the theater workshop; Diana Hart-Johnson, the 
woman preparing the Nutcracker show. 

“They are there for the people. They certainly don’t love every- 
one of their clients. It’s hard to love wife batterers and child molest- 
ers. But they have this basic, nonjudgmental quality of acceptance.” 

The phone rings in the convent. Mary Paul must see a woman 
whose six-year-old and 14-year-old children were discovered on a 
fire escape at 4a.m. The woman's excuse was that she had to go buy 
milk. “Ofcourse, it isn’t true. The woman undoubtedly hasa pattern 
of leaving her children in hazardous situations. Is she going to trust 
us enough to allow us to help? 

“You wonder why the staff does this work. People who are in 
what we call the helping professions are curious. I think they may 
feel something missing in their lives. There can bea lot of ego in this 
profession, a lot of vicarious fulfillment. One wants to see oneselfasa 
good and giving person. There is nothing wrong with that, butitcan’t 
be the only goal. The ultimate goal 
must be a change in the system in 
which both the giver and the taker 
live. Life is made better generally. 
I bet if you had time to interview 
every one of our clients, many 
would not attribute changes that oc- 
curred to us at all. Good things hap- 
pened, and they believe they were 
their achievements. In many ways 
they were. 

“People call usa charity organi- 
zation. I don’t like the word charity, 
except in the sense of caritas, love. 
Love is not based on marking peo- 
ple up by their assets and virtues. 
Love is based on the sense of the 
mystery of the person. Here we 
have the privilege of meeting people 
in via, as it is said, on the way. 
They're on a journey. The gratitude I feel is that Iam able tosee this 
particular person at this particular time. Yet the person remains an 
unfathomable mystery, and is going somewhere I will never know.” 





CENTER FOR FAMILY LIFE 
THEATER WORKSHOP 


Sixteen teenagers in a circle run in place, snap their 
fingers, clap their hands under their legs as they lift 
them. Much giggling and groaning. Jokes about Jane Fonda. 
Stretch exercises on the cafeteria floor of PS. 1. Julie, the staff lead- 
er, wears a sweatshirt reading NAGS HEAD, NORTH CAROLINA. Calls 
out directions: “Let’s do knots.” Kids divide into two huddles, all 
crossing arms, grasping one another. Entangled, they must work 
their way out by twisting until their knot unravels. “Anita’s stuck 
again.” Laughter. Julie: “Double duck-ducks, please.” Kids on 
haunches in one large circle again. Hector, tagged “Goose,” has to 
run outside the circle to tag Felice. Slips and collisions. Howls, exag- 
gerated pain. Circle re-forms. Julie: “Huggy-bear two.” Kids em- 
brace in pairs. “Huggy-bear five.” Kids embrace in clusters of five. 
Hector to observer; “Love at first sight.” This is an elimination 
| game. Last boy pretends to weep with self-pity, moans, “Rejected.” 
| Julie again: “Emotional machines.” Kids make instant clusters, 
constructs of their bodies. In a cluster one girl cries; another spanks 
her; a boy rocks on the floor as he clings to the second girl’s leg; 
another boy pulls that boy’s foot. “Too easy,” Julie shouts. “Take 
your risks, ladies and gentlemen. Family machines.” A girl begins, 
“Gimme,” and continues repeating the word asat the start ofa roun- 
delay. A boy chips in “No,” and continues to say “No.” Second boy: 
“It’s mine.” Second girl: “Will you stop whining?” Third boy: “Shut 
up.” The family machine roars. Applause, whistles, whoops. Circle 
again. Julie: “Start a feeling.” One: “I’m happy.” Each follows with 
own intonation until “I’m happy” goes round once. Another: “I’m so 
frustrated.” Another: “Why do you do this to me?” Julie: “Carlos, 


























don’t say it until you feel it.” Another feeling starts: “I’m so cool.” 
Another: “T’'ve got chirasma.” The whole group: “What?” Boy, con- 
fused, repeats, “I've got chirasma.” Girl: “You mean you got asth- | 
ma.” Laughter. “You mean you got charisma.” Julie: “Let's do it. 
Keep it moving. Today we've got chirasma.” } 


MARIA’S LETTERS 


Geraldine: 

My father is drunk again, like always, he sat in 
front of me. He’s losing his eyesight with the alcohol. 
I saw his eyes, all red. He said he couldn't see very 
well during the day, I almost cried. I wish I wouldn’t live with a 
person like that. Every day for years he always came home drunk, 
making me hate him. I know he'll soon die and that makes me cry. 
He gives up on life, he doesn’t look for solutions. I remember when I 
was small he used to hug me. Things are getting worse. I got to get 
ready before he dies. 


Geraldine: 

You're not right. I’m angry at 
you. I know you are the one who 
told my mother to talk back to my 
father, the same thing you told me, 
which I won’t do, cause you don’t 
f-----g know what’s going on. You 
know, if my mother gets hurt be- 
cause of listening to you, you'll get 
hurt too. Don’t come saying things 
you think is right. My father is dif- 
ferent. If you talk back to my father 
he gets dangerous . . . I f-----g have 
you and my stupid mother. My 
mother is acting like a bitch. I feel 
like punching her out . . . It’s your 
fault. I see you every week and you 
never do nothing for me. My moth- 
er right now is close to my father, listening to him. . . [hope she dies. 
I hope they both die and I don’t know about you. 





Geraldine: 

There are so many things to tell you, but I never tell you. I try my 
best, but I’m not happy, even though I make believe. I worry for my 
family which now is in danger. Don’t you f-----g understand? My 
father is dangerous. Right now he lost control. We have to get away 
from him, but he’s then not gonna have anybody. He broke the ther- 
mometer of the apartment and the boiler is becoming into flames. I 
don’t know if this letter will reach you. I can’t sleep. He screams out 
of control, Everyone in the house is awake at 12:30. I don’t know if 
we'llever sleep today. I just can’t hold on too long. Every day I think 
of leaving a message tosome friends and teachers and throwing my- 
self from the school’s roof. I always think of that. How about my 
sisters? If I die it will be better because it was gonna happen anyway 
... Things will be much easier away from him, my life, my school 
work, my health and my eyes. I hate. I have to kill him someday, 
take his brains out, slashing his face and my mother’s too, ifshe cries. 





Dear Geraldine: 

Hi. I don’t want to interrupt when you're busy. But I’ve been 
thinking I don’t have to put up with all the garbage my father says. I 
know they're not true, but they really hurt. They hurt because no 
matter how I try tosay that he’s not my father, I can’t say that to my- 
self. He’s my father, and he’s the worst enemy I ever had. 


Dear Geraldine: 

The Purchase application is inside the black and blue book. . . I 
don’t have an application from Queens. Should I call that lady? . . . 
I’m making a new list of applications to send. Could you review it 
with me? 


Dear Ms. Geraldine: 

I'm not trying to make you show that you care because I already 
know that. I want you to know that you'rea good example that I will 
like someday to follow. If you had the time, I know you would of 
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“GM has increased the value 
of using acar’s safety belts” 


Gen. Chuck Yeager 
Test Pilot 





The lap belt and shoulder harness. Pilots have people at GM. And it will pay ten thousand dollars 
long considered it an important part of their to the estate of any occupant in the car who Is 
personal life insurance. Now General Motors fatally injured while wearing a GM safety belt 





has extended the life insurance idea to at 
mobile safety belts. 
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liked to help the whole world. Not to become affluence, but because 
it is something you enjoy to do. See, I use a big word (affluence). 
Geraldine, what is wrong is that I expect you to doeverything for me 
... 1 expect you to make my decisions . . . PS. I'm going to change 
because it’s something I've been avoiding. 


living in a slum, almost wholly removed from the world. They saw 
their first Broadway show last year, The Tap Dance Kid; dinner at 
Howard Johnson’s, a real excursion. Yet their troubles are middle- 
class troubles. She says: Take charge. He says: I don’t take charge 
because you do. She says: If let you do it, it doesn’t get done. He feels 
resentful and excluded from the family.” 

“Where do you begin to help?” 

“You look to understand first. You try not to judge, because in- 
evitably judging is rejecting. You may have to make hard choices, 
but without judging. You look at their past. Tony and Ingrid have 
climbed a long way up to get to the kinds of troubles they now have. 
She comes from a German-Welsh background, grew up in a Ger- 
man section of Queens. Mother a schizophrenic, in and out of insti- 
tutions. Heartbreaking for Ingrid. Father a bitter alcoholic, con- 
sumed with self-pity. Ingrid was putting needles in her arms at 14. 
She was arrested for pushing at 15. Yet she managed to play mother 
to five brothers and sisters, and eventually she stopped the drugs. 
That’s how she met Tony: they both were on detoxification pro- 
grams. I think they met at a lunch counter.” 

“Isn't there hope for them in the fact that Tony tooshowed cour- 
age? He described his childhood in Brownsville to me, how his 
mother would slice a banana so that each of the ten children would 
have something to eat. Did he tell you about his stepfather? About 
his hitting the kids with electric wires and cracking a thermos over 
Tony’s head when Tony was five? Tony said the man would dip his 
fingers in Tabasco sauce and stick them down Tony’s mouth, that he 
hit Tony’s mother in the stomach with a baseball bat when she was 
eight months pregnant. As you say, they both have struggled. What 
do you do to keep them going?” 

“Well, I give them an exercise in responsibility. This week I've 
suggested that Tony try paying the bills. He said I was putting him 
on the spot, but really I was putting them both on the spot because 
the exercise is also a test of whether Ingrid can ask Tony to do some- 
thing in a way that will make him glad to do it.” 

“Even as an outsider, I could see there is a lot to Ingrid. Isn’t 
there? As we talked it was clear that Tony couldn't care less about 
his sheet-metal job, but Ingrid was fascinated by the fact that the 
things he makes go into the Holland Tunnel and onto the Brooklyn 
Bridge. You could almost see her mind travel.” 

“Three months of working with them has shown me there is a 
lot to Tony too. They are both very gentle, very generous. The trou- 
ble is that she is moving much faster than he is now. And Tony sim- 
ply does not believe in himself. After every session at the center, he 
makesa point of shaking my hand. The reason may be that I see him 
in a way he does not see himself.” 

“Funny about Tony shaking your hand. When I was leaving, 
they both walked me downstairs. The woman super, incidentally, 
was snooping at her door, and slammed it as we passed. Suddenly, 
Tony thanked me extravagantly for coming—patted me on the 
shoulder, looked at me with real affection—even though it was they 
who were doing the favor for me.” 
“You treated him like a man.” 

























Dear Geraldine: 

I'm going to write that I love you because I can’t say it. You're a 
wonderful person, your personality and all. Before I used to think 
that only your own race cares for you. That's not true is it? Ifit’s true 
don’t tell me. Anyway I’m never forgetting about you. When I move 
tocollege I want you to visit me and I will write to you. . . PS. Ifyou 
feel that I'm talking foolishly, well too bad. If you're getting tired, tell 
me. And if you want to finish with me after a couple of years, tell me, 
O.K.? Don't hide it. 
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“Can you explain the process so that an outsider can 
understand it? What exactly happens in these coun- 
seling sessions?” 

“We talk. We observe, we listen and we talk. That’sall there is to 
it. At our first meeting, I will introduce myself fairly formally: ‘Iam 
Maryanne Sabatino, I’m a professional staff member here at the 
center,’ and so forth. Then we'll begin. It’s hard to see anything 
clearly fora while. You visited Tony and Ingrid for the first time this 
morning. What did you see?” 

“What struck me at once was how neat their apartment was. 
The two of them are a lot poorer than Mallory, but their place is a 
palace compared with his. I gather that the main problem is that 
woman superintendent, who seems to be driving them crazy. She 
constantly yells at the two little girls. Ingrid says that Tony is after 
her to have it out with the woman, but Ingrid wants to solve the 
problem by moving. She claims that the super has become the main 
sore point in their marriage.” 

“Itmay bea sore point, but itisn’t the heart of their troubles. Ina 
way, Tony and Ingrid are a classic situation. They came to the cen- 
ter with one specific complaint, and then it opened to something 
wider and deeper.” 

“Are drugs their biggest worry, then? Ingrid is down to nothing, 
but Tony still uses a lot of methadone. Is Ingrid afraid that she'll get 
hooked again?” 

“That's a problem too, of course. So is Tony’s health. He coughs 
up blood, which he blames on the metal fragments he inhaled at the 
sheet-metal factory. Ingrid says he’s gone down four pants sizes in a 
year. Also, they live together illegally even though they're married, 
because Ingrid’s welfare check would be cut off if the government 
knew Tony was helping out with the support. All serious problems. 
But the central issue is Tony and Ingrid. I’ve told them that directly. 
Both are 30; she may be 29. She is strong, articulate, ambitious. He is 
sweet and irresponsible. She feels that he is trying to hide from life. 
He feels she is dominating him.” 

“But that woman-super business. Doesn't Tony come off as the 
more aggressive of the two?” 

“That's merely her way of bolstering him in front ofa stranger. 
The irony there is that if Tony really wanted to stand up tothe super, 
he would not do it through Ingrid. And she defines the problem as 
her responsibility, not his, merely reinforcing the circle. Even on the 
idea of their moving, Tony feels that he is being told what to do, not 
only by Ingrid but by the super, who is forcing him to make a deci- 
sion. Tony avoids decisions. Ingrid has charge of the finances, the 
family schedules. For Tony, there is his guitar and his car. Given the 
chance, he would tinker with that car forever.” 

“He showed it off to me. A blue Cutlass. He only came to life 
when he talked about that car, explaining in meticulous detail how 
he fixed the carburetor, changed the radiator. Ingrid was with us, 
saying encouraging things.” 

“Yes, but she wants him to sell that car to help them move. Yet 
the car is very important to his self-esteem. And so it goes. That’s 
Sunset Park. Real problems, poverty problems and simply prob- 
lems of modern living. Tony and Ingrid are former heroin addicts 












































































MICHAEL 


Michael bends his head so close to his notebook that 
his nose almost brushes the page. He insists on doing 
his homework, although by now he knows that these 
group sessions at the center are exclusively for play. 

Lori and Betsy, the two graduate-student group leaders, practically 

have to pry Michael away from the book. Ralphy, who like Michael 

is seven, watches the scene with interest and malice. “That your 
stupid old notebook?” he asks Michael. Ralphy is black. Carmen is 

Hispanic. Elena is white, with a broad Slavic face. All four children 

are the same size. 

Betsy calls for the serving of refreshments. Apple juice, orange 
juice, popcorn and pieces of hard candy. The children sit cross- 
legged on the linoleum. Michael serves the popcorn. 

Ralphy:1 want ten pieces. 

Michael: You get what I give you. 

Carmen: Ralphy, don’t you live on my block? 

Ralphy: Betsy Betsy Betsy Wetsy. 

They are asked to say their names aloud for the benefit of the 
group. Ralphy refuses. Michael says his name, smiles and looks 
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playful. He gently places a piece of popcorn on Betsy’s head. 

“Who will recite the group rules?” 

Michael volunteers, stands. His blond-brown hair is shaggy, 
emphasizing the beauty of his face. His brown pants are frayed at 
the bottoms and torn at the seat; he seems not to notice. Over a blue 
shirt, he wears a maroon sweater. He speaks to the room: “1) Keep 
hands and feet to yourself; 2) don’t call out; 3) be nice to each other; 
4) call one another by name; 5) stay with the group.” 

He leaves to go to the bathroom. While he is out, Ralphy snatch- 
es a piece of Michael's candy. Lori and Betsy come down hard on 
him. Michael returns, takes immediate note of the theft. He says, 
“My candy,” wanly, as if making a disinterested discovery, and 
takes no action. Ralphy tells him, “I took the purple one.” Michael 
seems not to pay attention. He takes his cup of remaining candy and 
offers a piece to Lori: “Want candy?” 

Now the children are asked to draw pictures of themselves. 
Each selects a Magic Marker. Michael chooses black. He draws a 
small circle at the top of the paper, then, unsatisfied, flips the sheet 
over and begins to draw a small stick figure. The two young women 
suggest that the children lay their heads directly on the paper; Betsy 
will draw an outline of their heads, and the children may fill in the 
features. Carmen and Elena respond at once and begin to work. 
Ralphy balks and starts to play elsewhere. He is taken out of the 
room by Lori. 

With brisk strokes Michael colors the hair of his stick figure. 
Then he covers the entire face with hair, tosses the paper aside, and 
begins again. He appears not to have heard the suggestion about 
laying his head on the paper and instead draws his head as a large 
circle with slits for eyes, a button nose and a huge mouth grinning 
with jack-o’-lantern teeth. He discards that paper as well. Suddenly 
heisoutin the hall, watching Ralphy receive his lecture. He is told to 
return to the others, and he runs back with strange, jerky move- 
ments of his arms and legs. 

Instead of addressing his own sheet of paper, he turns to one 
Betsy has been working on; she is occupied with Carmen. He draws 
a satanic face within Betsy’s outline. “The devil is in her,” he says to 
noone in particular. Elena drawsa girl with a thick brown ponytail, 
like her own. The hair Carmen gives herself is half black, half red. 
Michael to Betsy: “The devil is in your heart, and he is trying to 
make you bad.” Betsy watches as he covers the picture of her face 
with a cyclone of circles. 

Betsy asks him calmly, “Michael, can you draw a picture of your 
house?” The house that Michael draws is a series of connected lad- 
ders and squares. Stick figures occupy the upper squares; they repre- 
sent tenants on the upper floors. The lowest square is filled in with 
green. As he continues to work, the other children are asked to talk 
about their self-portraits. Elena is tooshy. Carmen says she is pretty 
in her drawing. Betsy asks Michael where his self-portrait is. Mi- 
chael picks up one of his discarded sheets, announces, “This is a bad 
guy. I'm going to make a jet.” He folds the paper intoa planeand lets 
it fly. 

“Tell us about the house you drew, Michael.” 

“This is a Christmas tree, and this is Santa Claus at the gate.” 
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The tree is discernible; Santa Claus is not. Of a figure standing out- 
side the ladder structure, Michael says, “This is a girl going to my 
house, and this is a monster kissing her.” He is asked, “Where are 
you in the picture?” He points to the center of the green square. “I 
am inside the house looking out,” he says. 

The others continue drawing. Ralphy has returned and pro- 
duces an excellent self-portrait. Michael has stopped drawing. He 
sits ata desk, lays his head on his arm and stares dreamily at the win- 
dow and the dark blue afternoon. He takes a swig of apple juice and 
is reprimanded by Lori for not asking first. “Let's play outside, 
Lori,” he asks. Lori explains that today is meant for drawing. Mi- 
chael takes more apple juice without permission. Lori says that she 
will tell Sister Geraldine. 

“You won't tell,” Michael implores her. 

Lori reaffirms that she will. 

“Give me one more chance?” He holds up an index finger. 

“Why are you so afraid?” asks Lori. 

“Tm not afraid,” said with no emotion. He folds another sheet 
and raises and lowers it in the air. He mutters, “Bird.” 

Michael heads for the bathroom again, going out without ask- 
ing. Lori calls after him. The session winds up. The other children 
are putting away their Magic Markers. Lori calls, “Michael, you'd 
better be back in this room by the count of five.” Michael re-enters at 
four, crushes a plastic cup under his heel, crumples his picture and 
throws it into the trash can. Lori stares at him. He runs toward 
Ralphy and slaps Ralphy’s self-portrait out of his hand. He laughs, 
slams the door to the room from the inside. As the other children slip 
on their jackets, Michael stands at the wall, looks everyone over and 
turns out the lights. 


IX SUNSET PARK 


Between the winter hours of 4 and 6, the long avenues 

of Sunset Park glow like orange groves, the light trick- 

ling into the side streets the way water glints in dark 

canals. Each area of the neighborhood has its own 

light. On the older residential streets, the lights in the houses are 

modest, like candle glow, except where someone has decided to ex- 

plode with the season and Christmas lights engulf a house to the 

extent that no house shows. At the harbor, the late day brings almost 

total darkness; the lightsareon the water in the windows of the boats. 

On Third Avenue, there are the lights of gas stations, garages 

and used-car lots: bulbs blaring in loops. The bars glow. No light 

whatever shows under the BQE, where the shush of cars grows 

louder with the rush hour, people passing over Sunset Park on 

their way home to other places. Tony and Ingrid live just east of 

Third, across from a car wash whose walls are covered with curli- 

cues of graffiti. At this hour, Tony is on the job at the metal plant, 
and Ingrid has the two girls home from school. 

Maria lives just west of Third, on a dead-end street where END 

has been crossed off the sign. The windows in her house are blue. 

She heads home after a tutoring session in chemistry. Mallory lives 
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just off Sixth Avenue, near the Park Slope line. A streetlamp sheds 
a pale beam in a circle in front of his house. 

Where the lights come into their own is on Fourth and Fifth 
avenues, not only the Christmas decorations but the shops shining 
from inside: Santiago Grocery, De An’s House of Beauty. Billy, the 
drug addict with the gash on his cheek, skulks in and out of these 
lights likean actor ona stage. He pausesat various clusters ofmen his 
age, hangs out for a while, then moves along. Everywhere there are 
huddles of such men, standing together and apart at once, their bod- 
ies angled away from one another while they remain close. From a 
shop window piled high with big box radios, Carly Simon’s voice 
sweeps into Fifth Avenue singing That's the Way I've Always Heard 
It Should Be. At the south end of theavenue, beyond Sunset Park, the 
Verrazano Bridge loops like a necklace in a black velvet case 

Ifone did not know differently, Sunset Park at this hour could be 
mistaken for a small New Hampshire town. The shorn trees in the 
park, the cemetery on the hill, the quiet churches, the low houses 
looking for their occupants’ return at the day’s end. At PS. 314, Di- 
ana Hart-Johnson rehearses the Nutcracker presentation scheduled 
for Christmas week. Teenage boys, galoots, clomp on the stage and 
attempt to learn their dance as the Spirit of Winter Dreams. The 
smaller children make soldiers’ hats. The windows of the school 
blaze out into the cold 

Things quicken and contract. At the Center for Family Life, 
Geraldine plays cards with Michael in her office, after Michael's 
group has dispersed. They talk in whispers. Upstairs in the convent, 
Mary Paul completes some paper work, prepares a dinner of cold 
salad and sits down to watch the news. 


xX ROSE 


“When we moved here we counted 28 mice, and we 

didn’t count twice. I got one cat. He died. So I was 

looking for a new cat now because I had mice. And I 

was very upset for the kids. I went all over looking 
Somebody told me they were giving away cats over at the clinic at 
59th Street. I went and I got this one here, which was named Mollie, 
and I changed it to Jangles. When I got back, there was my girl- 
friend’s friend waiting for me with another cat, Patches, which I had 
no heart to throw out, sol took him in too. So now I have Patches and 
Jangles. Meanwhile, my darling son Benjamin here brings home this 
kitten, Lucky. Lucky because he has a home. And I told Benjamin, 
“You're going to be unlucky because I’m going to kick youse out.” ” 
She wipes her brow with a dishrag. “Your turn, Benjamin.” 

Benjamin, age 8, climbs up into the kitchen sink for his eve- 
ning bath, as his sister Daisy climbs out. Rose throws a towel over 
Daisy, shampoos Benjamin, tells Davey and Joey to get pajamas on 
the twins. 

“T got two dogs too. Out back. You can see ‘em at the window. 
Hear ‘em too. Hah. That’s Rocky and that’s Bam Bam. Bam Bam 
will not let you near my kids.” 

The four smaller children file in from the outer room to present 
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themselves to their mother before going to bed. They stall, ask for 
snacks. Benjamin whines about a cut finger. 

“Benjamin, I’m going to shock you,” Rose tells him. “ 
you're going to live.” 

Rose's apartment has tworooms, the kitchen and an all-purpose 
room where the seven of them sleep. Benjamin, Daisy and Sabrina 
sleep in the bed. Davey, Joey and Dinosleep on the floor. Rose takes 
the couch. They have no phone; the bathtub leaks; the ceiling is 
splotched with water stains. Yet this is the best place they’ve ever 
had. For a month before this, Rose and the children lived in a car, 
and bathing was carried out in Rose's girlfriend’s apartment. Com- 
pared with then, Rose says, the sky’s the limit these days. The kids go 
toschool regularly, and they take part in the Center for Family Life’s 
after-school programs. Rose too gets help from the center, mostly 
advice in practical things, like her welfare payments. She goes to 
school now too, to learn how to bea beautician. “I even signed up the 
girls for ballet lessons,”’ When she smiles she looks baby-tough, like 
an East Side Kid from the movies of the 1930s. A plate hung above 
the kitchen door reads GOD BLESS THIS LOUSY APARTMENT. 

She glowersat the lot of them: “You're getting on my nerves, and 
you know what that means. Yesterday I went to school without my 
homework done. O.K.? And I got yelled at just like youse would get 
yelled at. Now I'm telling you, not asking you. Get in bed and do not 
move. Good night.” 

She pushes aside a garbage bag full of laundry and plonks down 
onachair, warily eyeing the kitchen door. “It isn’t paradise, but they 
don’t go hungry. When I was a kid, I didn’t eat the best either. I was 
raised on french fries and macaroni because that’s what my mother 
could afford, [loved that stuff. [love it today. And I'ma healthy little 
woman. And macaroni is good. I say that because [she raises her 
voice deliberately to be heard in the next room] some of my kids with 
silver spoons in their mouth think that macaroni three or four timesa 
week is too much.” She grins and winks. 

“My father died when I was nine. I lived with him in Coney 
Island. I don’t know why I lived with my father and not my mother. 
Hecouldn’ttakecareofme, and I remember eating herosandwiches 
every day from the luncheonette, and my clothes were wrinkly, 
smelly, in the corner with mess and garbage. Anyway, hedies when I 
was nine.” She glares at the door. “Sabrina, that’s enough! 

“My mother was sickly, very sickly, with cataracts on her eyes, 
diabetes, heart trouble. Name it, she had it. I played hooky a lot. I 
wasn’ton drugs or nothin’, soshe didn’t care. Injunior high, I told my 
mother I didn’t want to go toschool anymore. The school was going 
to throw me out anyway. They said I was taking space. And I 
couldn't read, I couldn't spell. I still can’t read good or spell good 

“But I could always work. Even going to beauty school, I can get 
work before Christmas, like I did last year in Toys R Us. 

“Anyway, I met Davey’s father, Davey Senior, at 18. met himin 
an after-school center, where I played Ping-Pong every day, which I 
loved. Davey Senior was thrown out of his house for something, so he 
came to live with my mother and me. And then my grandmother 
moved in too. My grandmother was a rip; she used to beat up all the 
kids with a broom. Davey and me lived in the same house, but we 
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didn’t do nothin’—would you believe it? I was a virgin till I got mar- 
ried. I was a very good girl, raised myself with Aonor. She holds her 
fists over her head likea winning boxer and laughs. “I didn’t have no 
bed of roses. I came from a broken home. So what? I don’t go for 
blaming everyone else for what you do wrong. Here’s a kick: I was 
evena virgin the day afterI got married. I got drunk at the wedding — 
nice Italian wedding—and went home and fell asleep.” 

A few years later, Davey Senior ran off to Florida with another 
woman, leaving Rose with the first of her children, Davey Junior, a 
boy of 15 today. Davey’s one winter jacket was stolen last week. Rose 
| vows to get it back. Joey, the second-oldest child, was produced by 
| Frankie, with whom Rose lived for a year. The four other children 
belong to Vincent, with whom, until recently, Rose has been in an 
on-and-off custody war. Rose won the first battle after Vincent had 
taken Sabrina and was sent to jail in handcuffs. “I hated to see him 
that way. I still had feeling for him. 

“Buta week later Vinnie comes and takes a// my kids. He called 
B.C.W., which is the old child welfare, and tells them I'm neglecting 
my children and I’m beating them and 
they never go toschool and they weren't up 
to date with their shots and dah dah dah. I 
tried to fight, but I wasn’t ready for court. I 
am nota smart person by any means. They 
closed my welfare case because I had no 
children, which meant that I had no mon- 
ey, no electric money, food money. I got 
thrown out of my apartment. I would have 
been a goner if I hadn't been taken in by 
Vinnie’s brother and wife. So I took care of 
their six kids while I was waiting for 
the court to give me back my own. I took 
those kids to school. I bathed them. The 
judge says I got to prove I’m able to be a 
fit mother. I got jobs. I was a cashier in 
Pathmark. I worked from 11 at night to 8 
in the morning, and then I took careof Vin- 
nie’s brother's kids, which meant I got 
maybe two, three hours’ sleepa night. But I 
proved something to the judge, and I got 
my kids back. 

“Not that my troubles were behind 
me. I lost my apartment because I fell be- 
hind in my rent. Day after Easter, they sent me toa welfare hotel. I 
could not stand it. That’s when I lived in the car. Finally, I came to 
Sunset Park and I got this place, which is fine, sol think thingsare go- 
ing to be good from now on. The kids are doing O.K. in school. Not 
great but passing. I stick with it at the beauty school. There’s a lot to 
read, that’s the trouble there, the way I read. 

“When I graduate, I'm going to get a good job. If there’s no good 
job, I'll geta bad one. You know whatI'll doif there never isa job? T'll 
cut hair in the street and charge five bucks a head. What do you 
think? Will they go for it? You can’t beat the price.” 
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MARIA 


“T know that kid, Davey, that lady’s son. I mean, I 
don’t really know him, but I saw him last week after 
some Puerto Rican kids stole his jacket. It was a new 
leather jacket. They held a gun to his head. I saw him 
in the subway, and I gave him a hug. I didn’t like him or anything. I 
just wanted to show him that not all Puerto Ricans were like that.” 

Maria walks toward her house in the early evening, her hands 
stuffed into the pockets of her jeans to keep off the cold. Her chemis- 
try tutor did not pay attention today, she complains. Her grades are 
solid Bs, but she feels inadequate in chemistry and in English too. 

“I'm afraid to go to college, you know? I think I won't belong 
there. But I don’t care ifI don’t fit in with all of them. I don't want to 
change, you know? I like my music, my clothes. I want them to take 
me like I am.” 

Thesky is unusually clear; the stars show. Maria does not notice 
them. Planes fly in low over Fourth Avenue, one after the other, on 
their way to La Guardia Airport. 
| “You must see those planes all the time,” says her companion. 
| “Do the jets always fly over Sunset Park?” 
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“I don’t know. I never look.” 

“You'll be on one of those planes someday, on your way to Cali- 
fornia or Paris. Do you believe that?” Maria shrugs. She is still brood- 
ing about college. 

“Geraldine has been good to me, you know? She helped with all 
my college applications.” 

“Why does she help you, do you think?” 

“She likes me. And I think that she is sort of like me too. She hasa 
temper, you know.” Maria giggles. “The flying nun flies off the han- 
dle. But she helps me with everything. She wants me to be nice tomy 
father, you know? But I can’t do that. He’s not the sort of person you 
talk to. lam scared to get close to him. 

“But I think I'm gettinga littlecloser to my big sister. Sheand my 
father got inan argument last night. It was 4 in the morning. I got up 
and went into her room. I said, “Don’t listen to him because he’s 
stupid. He doesn’t understand.” 

“She hada pillow on her head. I said, ‘like you,sodon’t feel bad.” 
Somethin’ like that. I never said that to her before. Then we started 
talking about college, because she’s going 
to college now, she knows what I feel. We 
talked and talked, but we didn’t look at 
each other. All the time she was looking 
out the window and I was looking at my 
sleeping brother, but we were talking to 
each other. I was scared to look at her face. 
Then I madea joke, and she started laugh- 
ing. And I started laughing. And then I 
looked at her, and showed her that I liked 
her through my eyes.” 

On the steps of an abandoned court- 
house a group of young men give Maria the 
once-over. She does not look up. Two boys 
are fighting over a bike at the corner of her 
street. She calls to one of them, who re- 
sponds cagily, trying to determine if her 
walking companion is a cop. 

“What happens when you and Geral- 
dine both feel that enough progress has 
been made, and are ready to stop?” 

“Then we'll stop. But she will still be 
my friend. She’s partofmy family. 'llgrow 
up and I'll see her every Christmas, like 
that. I feel strange when I think about it. I'm happy to have herasmy 
friend. She taught me how to learn to like yourself, and you have to 
learn to like yourself, you know, because if you like yourself, you can 
like other people.” 

“Do you know how she feels about you?” 

“Geraldine hugged me once. In front of my mother and every- 
one. I got embarrassed. I hugged her once too, and then I pulled 
away. I haven't hugged my sister in years.” 

“When do you plan to hug her again?” 

“When I leave for college. Or maybe when I graduate.” 

“That's going to be some hug.” 

“Geraldine has no trouble showing people she likes them, you 
know? She has a big heart for everyone.” 

“Do you think she cares for everyone equally?” 

“Equally, but differently. Because everybody is different.” 

She approaches her house, with the blue windows. “I want youto 
meet my grandmother.” A small, shy woman is led out into the hall 
in herslippers. Shesmiles, nodsand retreats. Maria shouts upstairs to 
see who is home. “You won't meet /im. He'll be out drinking until 
late.” She calls to her sister in Spanish. Cara, the youngest, comes 
downstairs in her pajamas and greets the stranger politely, as Ma- 
ria’s eyes suddenly shine with a prospective joke: “Cara,” she says, 
“this is your real father.” 





The trouble with the people who give those psy- 

chological tests is that they’re trained in books, but | 
not real life. That’s what I say. So they tell me Mi- 
chael has emotional problems, that he’s immature. 
Well, what do you expect? He’s young. And his mother don’t ex- 
actly help either. She doesn’t know how to treat kids. She talks 
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stiff to Michael. Like when we're eating, she tells him she won't 
give him any food. I tell her: “Don’t do that to him.” I give him 
mine. She doesn’t see what I see, you know what I mean? 

I try to tell this to Sister Geraldine. She says that Eileen is in- 
telligent. I say, “Yes, all crazy people are intelligent.” I mean, 
they show real intelligence, but they do funny things along the 
way. I’ve known Eileen since she was 18. She changes: angry 
State one day, happy state the next. She used to take Michael 
to bars with her when he was a baby. She’s run off eight times 
already, leaving me with Michael. And they say I neglected 
him. How you gonna help leave him alone sometimes when 
you re alone? 

Tell you something else: When Michael was born, I was so 
happy. I didn’t have any children with the woman I was married 
to. But when I walked into the hospital, Eileen tells the doctors 
that somebody not me is the father. She put down the name of 
some guy in New Jersey. Can you beat that? I told her she wasn’t 
getting a dime until Michael had my name, and I went to court 
to make it legal. I could have murdered 
her then. She killed my fatherhood from 
the beginning, the first born. 

And that’s where Sister Geraldine is 
wrong again. She wants me and Eileen to 
stay together; she doesn’t say so but I can 
tell from things she says that she wants it. 
Now Sister Geraldine is another intelli- 
gent person, but certain things she don’t 
know anything about. I think she thinks I 
hit Michael, but I don’t. Maybea tapon the 
bottom, but that’s all. I'd never hit Michael 
because I know how my father used to hit 
me, with the stick end of the plunger. I still 
have the marks. 

I was one of 21 children, would you be- 
lieve it? My father lived with my mother 
and my stepmother at the same time. He 
made me quit school when I was eight, so 
that I'd stay home and help clean house. 
The only one who tried to protect me was 
my mother. My father used to punch her in 
thestomach when they were in bed togeth- 
er. When she screamed, he said she was 
leaping for sex. She left when I was four. She wouldn’t take me with 
her. I remember it today, isn’t that something? I remember like it 
was yesterday. 

Then I left home too. I ran away a lot, so they put me in Willow- 
brook for the crazy kids, because I wasstealing bikes and radios, little 
things. I was 15. Some of the Willowbrook kids banged their heads 
against the wall all day, just sat and rocked and banged their heads. 
Some of them would get sexual and funny with me. I don’tremember 
if they attacked me, because I didn’t know what they were doing. 

When I got out of Willowbrook I was 20, and I went to live with 
my father. He wasan old man then, 70, but he got sexual with me too. 
He said it gave him strength. I felt awkward. You know what I 
mean? With my own father. 

Excuse me for all this coughing. It’s worse than when you were 
here before. I really have been sick; I don’t care what they think at 
the office. My dentures are killing me too. The uppers don’t fit. My 
gums shrink. 

After six months I moved in with my mother. I think I began to 
grow for the first time in my life, living with her. I went to night 
school to learn to read and write. I started to teach myself to read in 
Willowbrook when they locked me up for 30 days after I jumped out 
the second-floor window, trying to escape. I used the detention time 
to try toread., I tell Michael: “Reading is the biggest thing.” At night 
school I was doing well. I began to feel like somebody. 

Nine years I lived with my mother, till I got married. I was 33, 
she was 20, a Jewish girl. I wanted to get married so badly. I didn’t 
like her really. But she talked to me. I love to talk. It gets me think- 
ing, worked up. I like talking right now like this. 

What I’m saying is that I don’t want the things that went 
wrong for me to go wrong for Michael. He’s the happiness of my 
life. Yesterday he comes home with a rip in the seat of his pants. I 

tell him: “Throw ‘em out, we'll buy new ones.” Sometimes he gets 
l upset with his lessons, rolls up the paper in a ball. I tell him: “Stop. 
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Put the book away and relax.” The only thing is I don’t want him 
to grow up on cloud nine, which is why I make him learn. His life’s 
got to be better than mine. 
Not that my life is over yet either. Know what I mean? I'm intel- 
ligent. Don’t you think I’m intelligent? And I'm still learning things 
and doing things and growing. I don’t know where’s the end of it. 


GERALDINE AND 
MARY PAUL 


“You have to be in for the long haul. Mallory is an ex- 
cellent lesson in that.” Sister Geraldine hurriedly ad- 
justs her veil and prepares to attend Mass. This is the one day of the 
year when Sisters of the Good Shepherd all over the world renew 
their vows. Noceremony takes place; Mary Paul and Geraldine will 
reaffirm their vows in silence at the regu- 
lar morning Mass at St. Michael’s. Geral- 
dine calls upstairs to Mary Paul that they 
may be late, conjectures that Mary Paul is 
lost in the morning papers. 

“Mallory says he wants to ditch Ei- 
leen, and I believe he means it. If he really 
wants to provide a new mother for Mi- 
chael and if that makes for a solid loving 
family, I'll be glad to see it happen. Eileen 
certainly isn’t easy to get to. | make ap- 
pointments with her at the center, but she 
rarely shows up. She has complications of 
her own, and I wish we could begin to see 
how they impinge on her relationship with 
both Mallory and Michael. We call this 
the Center for Family Life because we be- 
lieve in families as systems, that everyone 
touches and affects everyone else. Yet 
Mallory contradicts himself too. The three 
ofthem spent Thanksgiving happily at Ei- 
leen’s parents’ house; Mallory told me so 
It speaks for the necessity of patience.” 

Mary Paul descends the stairs and 
picks up on Geraldine’s last words. “You have to help people be 
patient with themselves, as well, Rose, whom you met, is living in an 
imaginary world right now, in which she tells herself that everything 
is going to be fine for her and the six children. But ask Anita Cleary, 
Rose’s case worker, and you will discover things such as Rose’s total 
inability tohandle money; Anita hasconfronted Roseon that. Those | 
ballet lessons Rose is so delighted with cost $500. Anita is very care- | 
ful todo two things at once with Rose: tomake her believe that every- 
thing is possible, and to prepare her for defeat, so that she won't 
collapse, That strategy applies to Mallory, Maria, Tony and Ingrid, 
and, I imagine, to us too.” 

The nuns start walking toward St. Michael’s. Geraldine, no tall- 
er than 5 ft. 7 in., appears twice the size of Mary Paul. They walk 
comfortably together, having done so for many years, each one’s 
stride making automatic concessions to the other’s. 

“I think one must learn a different, less urgent sense of time 
here,” says Mary Paul, “one that depends more on small moments 
than big ones. Today we renew our vows. It is a special day, but not 
as special as you might think. There are no really special days 
here, no momentous occasions. That even includes Christmas. I 
would not go so far as to say that Christmas is merely another day 
in Sunset Park, but in a way it is. It is necessary for us to remember 
that there is the day after Christmas too. Helping families to give 
toys is gratifying, but quite momentary. For me Christmas is spe- 
cial because it is a quiet day at the center, and it allows me time to 
meditate and replenish myself. 

“And I really need these periods of reflection, because I 

know now how corrupting this work of ours can be. Years 
ago a child told me: “You want me to succeed so much. Could 
you understand if I failed?” He meant: Could you love me if I 
failed? It is so easy for us to love someone because he is making 
progress and being responsive to our efforts. What about those 
who can't respond? It is important to learn to love someone 
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without asking for love in return. It really is very important.” 

“I'm not even conscious of whether I need the response or 
not,” says Geraldine. “It’s just that I have this powerful feeling of 
loving, which I treat as a joke sometimes, but it is there. Maybe 
this work does fulfill my emotional needs, I don’t know. It cer- 
tainly teaches me a lot, an expansion of the heart.” 


“We try not to be carried away,” says Mary Paul, “to give and 


pull back so that you can give to many, not just one or two, The long | 


haul, as Geraldine says. When I was starting out, I heard other sis- 


ters rhapsodize about how God was in our midst when we were do- | 


ing good works. I grew jaundiced at that talk. I think God is in our 
midst at many different times, and it does not take a surge of emo- 
tion to produce him. On the subway I look at children, look at their 
little blank faces, and I'm so disturbed, I’m beside myself. I wish that 
I could speak creatively about the beauty in those faces, in painting 
or music, but I can’t. All Ido, on the most mundane level possible, is 
what can be done.” 

Morning Mass is conducted in a small chapel of St. Michael's set 
up with folding chairs. A cross bear- 
ing a gilded figure of Jesus hangs be- 
fore the parishioners, fewer than 20, 
all of whom are in their 50s and old- 
er. Most have attended Mass here all 
their lives. Men and women in cloth 
coats whisper prayers to themselves 
before the arrival of the priest. They 
fill the room with soft hisses and 
t-sounds. 

The two blue figures kneel be- 
side each other in the second row 
and pray in silence: “My God, with 
all my heart I renew the vows I have 
made to thee to practice poverty, 
chastity and obedience, and zeal for 
the salvation of souls, and to be faith- 
ful to thee forever.” 

At the entrance of the young 
priest the parishioners rise. 

Priest: May the Lord be with 
you 

Parishioners: And also with you. 


Thirty minutes be- 
foré the Nutcracker 
beging, the auditorium at PS. 314 
shows an audience of two: a pair of 
Hispanic fathers, wearing identical Alpine hats and somber win- 
ter coats, which they donot remove. They sit together, saying nota 
word to each other, and stare with pious seriousness at the tall 
paper Christmas tree pinned to thé red curtain. A few minutes 
pass, and two more parents enter and find seats in the auditorium; 
then a jabbering group of five; then 20; then an onrush. Grandpar- 
ents with canes; mothers shoving strollers; brothers, sisters and 
cousins of the performers; Geraldine and Mary Paul, who upon 
entering are rushed by a flock of small girls dressed as Snowflakes 
insisting: “Look at me! Look at me!” Maryanne Sabatino takes a 
seat at the rear, sees Ingrid and her two daughters, and signals 
cheerfully. 

Michael trots in at the side of Eileen, whois dressed in a maroon 
winter jacket and a black ski cap, from which her hair sticks out like 
loose hay from a bale. They take seats on the side, as Michael throws 
down his red school bag bearing the words BOOKS, BOOKS. Maria en- 
ters, looking sour. She has come to this performance at Geraldine’s 
invitation, but protests that she is bored, and proceeds to search the 
room for kids her own age, sidling past Doug Heilman, the Lutheran 
minister, who sits flanked by the boys he takes care of. The auditori- 
um is full now, loud with squeals from backstage and neighbors 
greeting one another. Geraldine cannot sit still, has a welcome for 
everyone. Julie, the theater leader, is here, as is Anita Cleary, who 

















has come hoping to see Rose and the kids, but Rose could not make 
it. A woman sits down at the baby grand and begins to play back- 
ground tunes. Eileen sings White Christmas to herself in a soft, 
pure voice. 

Before the show, awardsare presented to the seven groups in the 
after-school program by John Kixmiller and by other staff mem- 
bers and volunteers. To the stage march children in their party best, 
hair ribboned or slicked flat, to receive certificates for the “most 
improved” or for the “greatest contribution.” Every child is ap- 
plauded vigorously, not wildly. Eileen claps enthusiastically. Mi- 
chael does not clap, but watches. From time to time he puts his face 
close to his mother’s; she gives him a playful poke; he yanks at her 
cap. As the Nutcracker opens, the smallest children mount the stage 
in nightcaps and pajamas and face the audience like a UNICEF post- 
er: white, black, Asian, Hispanic. On the faces of the audience the 
weariness of the workday transforms to eagerness. Maria complains 
to Geraldine that this show is for babies 

“They started to dream,” Diana Hart-Johnson narrates on a 
loudspeaker. “And in their dreams 
they saw the most wonderful things; 
things you would never see when 
you are awake.” 

Groups of children appear one 
after the other, each with its own 
dances and bright costumes. Toy 
soldiers in blue hats; snake charm- 
ers in yellow turbans with paper 
emeralds on the front. Atthe Waltz 
of the Flowers, the two fathers in Al- 
pine hats snap to their feet simulta- 
neously and flash pictures of their 
girls. The stage goes dark, and the 
boys representing the Spirit of Win- 
ter Dreams beckon the little chil- 
dren to them, make a circle about 
them, then stroll in a circle, casting 
beams with their flashlights on the 
children at thecenter and on theau- 
dience as well. One beam catches 


Michael, who stares back blank- 
faced at the light 
Diana reads, “The children 


clapped and cheered. Then every- 
thing became very quiet. The Spirit 
of Winter Dreams was calling the 
children deeper into their dream.” 

Maria slips her hand under 
Geraldine’s arm and holds the posi- 
tion until the performance ends. As 
a finale, all the children gather on- 
stage to lead the audience in Christ- 
mas songs: Jingle Bells, Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town, Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer and Feliz 
Navidad. Eileen urges Michael to sing, but he only gazes at the | 
other children, who shout the songs at the top of their voices and | 
inspire the audience, now packed to standing room, to do the | 
same. Geraldine, Mary Paul, Doug, Maria, John, all sing. Mallory 
enters at a side door, looking dazed and disheveled. He searches 
the crowd, sees Eileen waving, does not return her wave but makes 
his way to her | 

Mallory sits beside Eileen without a gesture of greeting, and 
Michael hops aboard his lap. The three of them huddle together 
as the children and the audience come to Feliz Navidad, moving 
smoothly between Spanish and English: 


Feliz Navidad, Feliz Navidad 
Feliz Navidad, préspero aio y Felicidad. } 
I want to wish you a Merry Christmas 
I want to wish you a Merry Christmas 
I want to wish you a Merry Christmas 
From the bottom of my heart 


Mallory and Eileen add their voices to the roar, tilt instince- 
tively toward each other, and seem not to notice that Michael is | 
singing. — By Roger Rosenblatt 
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If you want to quit smoking 
for good, 
see your doctor 


New knowledge about 
the smoking habit 


Two major factors in cigarette smoking have long 
been recognized—psychological and social factors. 
Now research has clearly revealed a third important 
link in the habit—physical dependence on nicotine, 
which slowly but surely develops in many smokers. 
When people first start smoking, their bodies must 
get used to the nicotine. After smoking becomes a 
habit, their bodies may depend on getting nicotine. 


Why a total program approach 
is needed to break the habit 


When smokers try to quit, the body often reacts to 
the withdrawal of nicotine. This can result in 
craving for tobacco, restlessness, irritability, 
anxiety, headaches, drowsiness, stomach 
upsets, and difficulty concentrating. 





Because these effects can defeat even a strong 
willpower, your chances of quitting successfully 
are greater with a program that provides an 
alternative source of nicotine to kelp alleviate 
tobacco withdrawal while you concentrate on 
breaking the habit. 


How your doctor and Merrell Dow 
can help you succeed 

If you are determined enough to sustain a strong 
effort, your chances of breaking the smoking habit 
are better than ever. Now your doctor can provide 
a treatment to help contro] nicotine withdrawal 
symptoms, materials to help you overcome the 
psychological and social factors, plus valuable 
counseling and follow-up. Merrell Dow has 
conducted extensive research into the smoking 
problem and is providing a wide range of support 
to health professionals. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


©1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9553 
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Chips 
Off the | 
Bloc 


Shultz goes calling 
in Eastern Europe 





sa dream, it lives on in the hearts 
of true believers. As a strategy, it 
died years ago. Ever since the 
dark days of the cold war in the 
early 1950s, many Americans—especially 
conservative Republicans—have yearned 
to “liberate” the “captive nations” of | 
Eastern Europe from the grip of Commu- 
nism. That the U.S. was powerless to ful- 
fill that wish by action short of war has 
not stopped various Administrations from 
trying at least to chip away at Soviet dom- 
ination of the East bloc. Secretary of State 
George Shultz last week became the latest 
U.S. statesman to try, touring a trio of 
East European capitals in the hope of lift- 
ing the Iron Curtain an inch or two 
Shultz set the tone for his mission dur- 
ing a preliminary stop in West Berlin. A 
few hours after he gazed across the Berlin 
Wall from a makeshift scaffold, the Secre- 
tary declared that the U.S. “does not ac- 





| cept the incorporation of Eastern Europe 


into a Soviet sphere of influence.” But | 
Shultz’s pronouncement did not signal a 
new moral crusade. As official U.S. poli- 
cy, the notion of “liberation” has long 
since been discredited and abandoned. 
Administration officials now speak more 
blandly of “differentiation” between East 
bloc countries. The aim, like that of every 
Administration since Lyndon Johnson's, 
is simply to encourage pluralism in the re- 
gion by rewarding countries that demon- 
strate independence from Moscow and 
respect for individual rights 

Shultz’s journey, his first through 
Eastern Europe, took him to three coun- 
tries—Rumania, Hungary and Yugosla- 
via—that have, in different ways, man- 
aged to deviate from the Kremlin line: 


> Rumania does not permit Soviet troops 
on its soil, and the government of Premier 
Nicolae Ceausescu allows Jews to emigrate | 
more or less freely. As a reward for such be- 
havior, the U.S. has given Rumania most- 
favored-nation status, entitling it to low tar- 
iff levels on exports to the U.S 

Ceausescu is desperate for more 








Remembrance: the Secretary honors Hungarian war dead at ceremony in Budapest 





Shultz on Hungary's Kadar, right: “An interesting interlocutor and well worth listening to” 


Western trade. Because his highly cen- 
tralized economy has faltered badly, liv- 
ing standards are so low that the govern- 
ment requires citizens to light each room 
with only a single 40-watt bulb and for no 
more than six hours a day. Indeed, Shultz 
and his entourage decided not to stay 
overnight in Bucharest in part because 
they were unsure whether there would be 
adequate light and heat. When the Secre- 
tary’s motorcade left the capital at 6 p.m., 
the city was already as blacked out as 
London during the Blitz. 

Rumania’s record on human rights is 
similarly distressing. The Ceausescu re- 
gime is among the most repressive in 
Eastern Europe. It has imprisoned dissi- 
dent intellectuals and cracked down on 
Evangelical Christian sects, including the 
Nazarenes and Jehovah’s Witnesses, re- 
portedly even bulldozing churches 

In a conversation described by Shultz 
as “frank and candid,” which is diplomat- 
speak for contentious and blunt, the Sec- 
retary warned Ceausescu that Congress is 
threatening to cut off Rumania’s favored- 
nation status because of concern among 


conservative U.S. Christians over treat- 
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| ment of the Fundamentalist sects. The 
| Rumanian Premier agreed to establish 
formal discussions with the U.S. on his re- 
gime’s human-rights record. But some 
Administration officials fear that putting 
pressure on Ceausescu, 67, who is report- 
edly suffering from prostate cancer, will 
only backfire and drive the ailing leader 
into the arms of Moscow. More immedi- 
ate is the fear that Rumania would retali- 
ate by restricting Jewish emigration 

> Hungary is in many ways the mirror op- 
posite of Rumania, The government of 
Premier Janos Kadar, 73, dutifully follows 
the Soviet line on foreign policy, but has al- 
lowed private enterprise to flourish along- 
side stagnating state-controlled industries 
Hungary has been generally tolerant of in- 
dividualism, especially in the arts. The 
country’s once robust economy has 
slumped lately, however, hurt in part by an 
embargo on high-technology exports from 
the West to Soviet bloc countries. Though 
Shultz evidently offered little hope of U.S 
assistance with those problems, his mere 
presence was, as a Hungarian commenta- 
tor put it, “a prestige item that reinforces 
Kadar’s role as an independent loyalist,” 
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| to the Soviets. Said Shultz: “Mr. Kadar is 
an interesting interlocutor and well worth 
listening to.” 
> Yugoslavia has remained outside the 
Soviet orbit since 1948, when Marshal 
Tito, chafing at Soviet dominance, broke 
away from Stalin. But as a major force in 
the so-called nonaligned movement, the 
group of countries allied with neither 
the U.S. nor the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia 
has managed to get along with other in- 
dependent-minded governments, includ- 
ing those Arab states suspected of shelter- 
ing terrorists. The White House was irked 
earlier this fall when Yugoslavia allowed 
Abul Abbas, the Palestinian Liberation 
Front official accused of mastermind- 
ing the hijacking of the Italian cruise 
ship Achille Lauro, to pass through the 
country on the way to safe haven in Iraq 
Though Yugoslavia is eager to enlist 
Western aid for its economic woes, 
Shultz’s discussions with the country’s col- 
lective leadership were dominated by the 
terrorism issue 

Ata press conference in Belgrade, the 
capital, Foreign Minister Raif Dizdarevic 
suggested that the Achille Lauro hijacking 
had to be viewed in the context of the Pal- 














estinian struggle against colonialism 
That remark prompted the normally 
placid Shultz to erupt in anger. “Hijack- 
ing the Italian ship, murdering an Ameri- 
can, torturing and holding a whole bunch 
of other Americans, is not justified by 
any cause I know oft” the Secretary 
said, slamming his fist on the table 
“It is wrong! And the international 
community must step up to this problem 
and deal with it, unequivocally, firmly, 
| definitively.” 

“There is a lot of potential motion” for 
change in Eastern Europe, Shultz told re- 
porters when he left Belgrade. But, he ac- 
knowledged, “it will be a slow and dif- 
ficult process.” The momentum for 
change, he added, would come less from 
US. initiatives to individual Warsaw Pact 
countries than from a broader improve- 
ment in East-West relations. “This trip 
was quite educational for me,” he con- 
cluded. “Whether it has advanced our in- 
terests any, I don’t know.” 

Shultz’s Eastern journey had been 
timed to take advantage of the postsum- 
mit mood of goodwill between the U.S 
and the Soviet Union. In the past, East 





bloc countries have felt freer to deal with 








| Homage: placing a wreath on the tomb of Yugoslavia's Tito in Belgrade 








“A lot of potential motion,” but change will be a “slow and difficult process.” 
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| the West during periods of détente. But 











loosening the Soviet grip can be risky 
Whenever East European countries have 
tilted too far to the West, the Soviets have 
forcibly jerked them back, as they did to 
Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and Poland in 1981 


he Soviets responded peevishly to 

Shultz’s trip, and especially to his 

rhetoric, which the Communist 

Party daily Pravda denounced as 
a throwback to the cold war era. Soviet 
Americanologist Georgi Arbatov asserted 
that Shultz has backed down from his pre- 
summit posture of conciliation toward the 
Soviet camp and has instead bowed to 
pressure from “right-wing circles” that, 
according to Soviet demonology, control 
the White House. 

Kremlin propagandists insisted that 
the real purpose of Shultz’s trip to Europe, 
which included stops in Britain, Belgium 
and West Germany as well as in Eastern 
Europe, was to push for President Rea- 
gan’s “infamous” Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative. If so, Shultz did not fare much bet- 
ter with his own allies than he did with 
the Easterners. The West German gov- 
ernment last week agreed to discuss par- 
ticipating in Star Wars research, and 
hence share in the funding, but pointedly 
refused to embrace publicly the concept of 
a space-based missile defense. 

When Shultz flew home to Washing- 
ton last week to report to the President, 
the first item on his agenda had little to do 
with his travels. The Secretary firmly told 
the President in private that he opposed a 
national security directive, signed by Rea- 
gan on Nov. 1, authorizing lie-detector 
tests for thousands of Government em- 
ployees and private contractors who han- 
dle sensitive information. Questioned by 
reporters, Shultz said that he considers 
polygraph testing ineffective, that it often 
implicates innocent people and that 
trained spies can easily avoid detection 
Asked whether he would ever take such a 
test, the Secretary replied, “Once.” Face 
reddening, he added, “The minute in this 
Government that I am not trusted is the 
day that I leave.” 

Some Administration officials sniped 
at the usually circumspect Shultz for taking 
his defiance public and noted that Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger has agreed 
to take a polygraph test. But the White 
House hastened to head off a confronta- 
tion, explaining that the President's direc- 
tive allows department heads to decide 
which of their employees must undergo lie- 
detector tests, and insisting that the plan 
was aimed at curbing espionage, not—as 
some critics suspect—unauthorized leaks 








| to the press. Reagan told reporters at 


week's end that Shultz had been mollified 
and that the Secretary would not be asked 
to take a lie-detector test himself. Shultz 
may not have had much success at pressing 
human rights in Eastern Europe last week, 
but he did strike a small blow for individual 
liberties in the U.S. By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Budapest and 
Johanna McGeary with Shultz 
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Flight Plan for Freedom 





A design to send more Soviet Jews to Israel 


hen Edgar Bronfman, chairman of 

the Seagram Co., flew to Moscow in 
September as president of the World Jew- 
ish Congress (W.J.C.), he was allowed to 
travel in his private jet, a relatively rare 
privilege for a Western visitor. At Mos- 
cow’s Sheremetyevo Airport, he was re- 
ceived cordially by Kremlin officials. 
Bronfman’s stated objective was to ask the 
Soviets to lift emigration restrictions for 
Jews who want to leave the Soviet Union 
| and to allow religious freedom for Jews 
who wish to remain. Earlier this month 
Bronfman made another visit to Moscow, 
and last week sources familiar with the 
talks confirmed that he has been serving as 
a conduit in tentative negotiations be- 





Prime Minister Peres 


tween the Soviets and Israelis, whose dip- 
lomatic relations were broken off by Mos- 
| cow following the 1967 Six-Day War 
between Egypt and Israel. The highly se- 
cret purpose of these talks, say these 
sources: to engineer the airlift of possibly 
thousands of Soviet Jews to Israel 

The complex scheme, which involves 
the Soviet Union, France, Poland and Is- 
rael, probably would not take place until 
at least after the Soviet Communist Party 
Congress in late February. The plan is to 
move the Soviet Jews first to Poland and 
then airlifi them to Israel. In this way 
they would be prevented from attempting 
to emigrate directly to the US. or other 
Western countries, Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres told TIME during a visit to 
Geneva last week that “the Soviets have 
always complained that those allowed to 
emigrate go to the US. instead of Israel. 
Well, I agree that it is in the interest of the 
Soviet Union as well as my own country 
that they go to Israel.” Peres, however, 
was cautious in his comments on the ne- 
gotiations, saying only that Bronfman 
“got no concrete assurances whatever in 
Moscow.” The possibility of an airlift was 
looked upon skeptically at the US. State 
Department. In Moscow, diplomats from 
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Western and Arab countries character- 
ized reports of a pending airlift as “wish- 
ful thinking.” 

Even so, the following scenario has 
been confirmed by sources in the USS. 
who have been close to the negotiations. 
The plan for the airlift, they say, was 
Peres’ brainchild. When Bronfman visit- 
ed the Soviet Union in September, he re- 
portedly carried with him personal mes- 
sages from Peres. One source with 
knowledge of the Bronfman visit insists 
that the communications indicated that if 
the Soviet Union were to release a signifi- 
cant number of Jews and renew diplomat- 
ic relations with Israel, it could perhaps 
have a larger role in Middle East peace 


This month's Paris meeting between Jaruzelski, left, and Mitterrand 


negotiations, If the Soviets delivered the 
Syrians to the conference table, Peres al- 
legedly implied, the Israelis might return 
part of the Golan Heights to Syria. 

In late October, Peres met with 
French President Frangois Mitterrand in 
Paris. After that meeting, Peres publicly 
announced that an airlift of Soviet Jews 
was being proposed, and said that France 
had offered to supply the planes. Then 
three weeks ago, Poland entered the pic- 
ture. Polish Leader General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski arrived unexpectedly in Paris 
for talks with Mitterrand. The meeting 
brought the French President criticism 
from his supporters, including Prime 
Minister Laurent Fabius. Neither leader 
would comment on the subject of the dis- 
cussions, but sources now indicate that 
the two talked about an air link for Soviet 
Jews to Israel via Poland. Such discus- 
sions are, however, denied by Jaruzelski’s 
aides, and Israeli officials dismiss a bro- 
ker role for Poland. Indeed, Budapest and 
Bucharest have been mentioned in the 
Moscow discussions as possible transit 
points, according to one source. Yet two 
weeks ago Bronfman visited Warsaw and, 
say W.J.C. sources, discussed with Jaru- 
zelski the emigration of Soviet Jews 


"T 


| in that direction: when Bronfman visited 


| last week by Samuel Zivs, a law professor 


| well.” Skeptics at the U.S, State Depart- 





Whatever the exact state of these ne- 
gotiations, everyone involved has some- 
thing to gain from an airlift of Soviet 
Jews. It might serve to increase trade be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union, now 
restricted by the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment, which ties Soviet-American trade 
to improvements in human rights, partic- 
ularly Jewish emigration. For his middle- 
man role, Jaruzelski might win some 
points on human rights, perhaps enough 
to erase U.S. trade sanctions against Po- 
land. Jaruzelski is already making moves 


him in Warsaw, the general agreed to 
make pension payments to Polish Jews 
living in Israel and to restore Jewish mon- 
uments in Poland 

For now, at least, the major players 
are noncommittal. As observed in Paris 


at the Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
himself a Jew: “There must not be too 


Edgar Bronfman 


much noise made around it. In other 
words, it must be pursued in the ways 
that Henry Kissinger once understood so 


ment point out that the Soviet Union re- 
mains intransigent on its emigration poli- 
cies. While 51,300 Soviet Jews were 
allowed to leave the country in 1979, only 
about 1,200 are expected to leave this 
year. And a Western diplomat in the 
Soviet Union insists that two weeks 
ago Bronfman met with Vadim Zagladin, 
a Central Committee functionary, and 
went away “empty-handed.” 

There is one sign of a thaw. Last 
month Jewish leaders were notified that 
Eliyahu Essas, the leader of the Jewish re- 
ligion and culture movement in the Soviet 
Union, would be allowed to leave the 
country. Essas, 42, a mathematician, has 
been waiting for an exit visa for twelve 
years. Some Jewish leaders are optimistic 
about an airlift. Says one source close to 
the negotiations: “The Soviets haven't 
said when or how many, but they've indi- 
cated they'll do it.” For Soviet Jews, this 
could be the first crack in what might be 
an opening door. By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow and Adam | 





Zagorin/Paris, with other bureaus 
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Speaking Up 


A lecture from a poet 





FF years Moscow’s stringent ideologi- 
cal standards have kept Soviet artists 


and writers in a creative straitjacket. To | 


some, however, Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev's recent calls for more “open- 
ness” and “grass-roots creativity” sig- 
naled that a new age was about to dawn 
Apparently intent on extending that 
proposition to literature, Soviet Poet Yev- 
geni Yevtushenko, 52, delivered a rousing 
speech before a congress of the Writers’ 
Union of the Russian Federation object- 
ing to the limitations placed on writers by 
the state. Judging by the official caution 
with which the Soviet press last week re- 
ported his address, he may have spoken 
up too soon 

Invoking the name of the founder of 
the Soviet state, Yevtushenko declared, 
“Lenin understood that speaking out is a 
purifying force. Today’s long-awaited 
striving for improvement in life gives us 
confidence that it will become standard 
| behavior for citizens to speak out. We 
| writers will not be worth a cent if we 
merely record and extol the public trans- 
formations that are taking place apart 
| from us.” While alluding to the strict con- 

trols on Soviet artists, the poet never once 
used the word censorship. 
Although Yevtushenko was branded 
a rebel in the late 1950s, he has since be- 
come an Establishment figure. This past 
September, the Communist Party news- 
paper Pravda printed a Yevtushenko 
poem, considered in step with Gorba- 
chev’s thinking, that attacked sluggish 
bureaucrats. In his address, Yevtushenko 
also condemned favors bestowed on the 
party elite. “Any form of closed food and 
_ commodity distribution is 
5 morally impermissible,” he 
said, “including the special 
ration cards to visit souve- 
: nir booths that are in the 
s pockets of all the delegates 
to this congress, myself in- 
cluded.” He also indirectly 
denounced Stalin’s reign 
of terror throughout the 
1930s. “We do not have the 
right to remain silent about 
the fact that many middle- 
class farmers were tram- 
pled upon that there 
was a merciless extermina- 
tion of Bolshevik guards, 
the best commanders in the army and in- 
dustrial officials.” 

By the time the speech was reported in 
the weekly newspaper Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta, Yevtushenko had fallen victim to the 
very timidity he had criticized. The journal 
| deleted his references to Stalin’s murderous 
rule and party favoritism. Yevtushenko 
professed himself unconcerned by the 
heavy-handed editing. Said he: “My words 
were addressed to writers, not the party. I 








Yevtushenko 
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Last-minute defiance: leading handcuffed judge, left, Courtois trains pistol on journalists 


FRANCE 
Trial by Terror 
A courtroom drama in Nantes 


t was 10:30 a.m., and the trial of four 
armed-robbery suspects was under way 
inside the columned, gray stone court- 
house in the city of Nantes. Suddenly the 
measured pace of the legal proceedings 
was shattered as a man burst into the 
courtroom firing shots into the air and 
brandishing a hand grenade. Judge, jury, 
lawyers and a roomful of spectators dove 
for cover under tables and desks. The in- 
truder, later identified as Abdelkarim 
Khalki, 33, quickly stripped five court of- 
ficers of their .357 Magnum pistols and 
turned them over to two of the defen- 
dants. The 34 people in the courtroom 
had become prisoners, and the scene 
seemed to be set for another sickening 
hostage tragedy 
As the desperadoes took over the 
courtroom, said Journalist and Hostage 
Dominique Guillet upon his release a few 
hours later, “there was a surreal moment 
when the hostage takers became the mag- 
istrate and the jury.” That seemed to be 
precisely what the leader of the criminal 
gang, Defendant Georges Courtois, 38, 
had in mind when he demanded that tele- 
vision cameras be brought into the court- 
room. “You have been judging me,” the 
gaunt Courtois said with icy calm. “Now 
it is our turn to judge you.” Waving a pis- 
tol and smoking a cigar, he launched into 


| been serving time for robbing a post of- 


| and begun talks with the terrorists. Less 





a lengthy harangue, warning that the | 


“slightest attempt” by police to intervene 
would mean bloodshed. His words were 
quickly broadcast to spellbound TV view- 
ers all over France 

Courtois introduced an ominous polit- 
ical twist to the proceedings by announc- 
ing that he had met Khalki, a Moroccan 
who espouses the Palestinian cause, when 
the two were in prison together. “He ex- 
plained his political battle to me,” said 
Courtois. “Rather than waste my time 
spending x number of years in prison, I 


| decided to ally myself with his cause.” 
| just wanted them to speak their minds.” @ | Khalki, who until three weeks ago had 





fice, then took the floor and proclaimed 
his allegiance to the Abu Nidal terrorist 
group, a maverick Palestinian band that 
is aligned with Libya. Extremely agitated, 


| the grenade-juggling Khalki told his tele- 


vision audience that he wanted to “give 
the French state a slap in the face.” 

In the meantime, a heavily armed 
phalanx of more than 200 police 
equipped with bulletproof vests and in- 
cluding a special antiterror unit from 
Paris had surrounded the courthouse 


than seven hours after the drama had 
begun, negotiators, led by Paris Police 
Prefect Robert Broussard, had secured 
the release of almost half the hostages, 
including a group of law students who 
were observing the trial and two defen- 
dants who chose not to take part in the 
uprising. Throughout the night, the ter- 
rorists continued releasing hostages. By 
late Friday morning only four remained 
Presiding Judge Dominique Bailhache, 
two assistant judges and a prosecutor 
Then Courtois, handcuffed at the wrist to 
Bailhache, emerged from the courthouse 
and, with judge in tow, paced up and | 
down for almost half an hour. At one 
point he yelled angrily to police and jour- 
nalists, “Go away, I don’t want to see 
you.” He then fired four shots toward the 
crowd, sending the onlookers sprawling 
and shattering a television-camera lens 

No one was hurt. Thirty minutes lat- 
er, the kidnapers and their captives 
climbed into a police-supplied Renault 
minivan and drove off to the Nantes air- 
port. There they parked on a runway and 
released two of the remaining hostages. 
Further talks with Broussard convinced | 
the three that even if they commandeered 
a plane, they had nowhere to go. Cour- 
tois, said Broussard afterward, “realized 
that he was at an impasse.” Finally he, 
Khalki and the third kidnaper, Patrick 
Thiolet, drove to the airport terminal and 
surrendered, after Khalki was assured 
he could return to Morocco. Courtois 
sneered one last time at reporters, calling 
them “parasites.” By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Adam Zagorin/Nantes 
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NICARAGUA 





he road from Managua to the town of 

Tierra Azul has been an occasional 
target for antigovernment rebels. So when 
President Daniel Ortega Saavedra recent- 
ly made the two-hour trip, he took along 
plenty of security. A fleet of more than a 
dozen sturdy vans accompanied the Presi- 
dent’s off-white Toyota, while an armed, 
Soviet-made helicopter provided surveil- 
lance from the air. When Ortega, 40, 
reached his destination, a makeshift 
plaza, he quickly took a seat behind a 
long table. “Face the People,” a folksy fo- 
rum that brings ordinary Nicaraguans 
into contact with officials of 
the Marxist-oriented Sandinis- 
ta government, was under way. 

For more than two hours 
Ortega faced questions from 
campesinos who had gathered 
for the occasion. Would the 
President find more land for 
peasants? (Yes. That very after- 
noon he would award 375 fam- 
ilies some 6,000 acres of land.) 
Would he help arm the towns- 
people against the U.S.-spon- 
sored contra rebels? (No. Nica- 
ragua, he said, has no spare 
firearms.) Ortega rarely missed 
an opportunity to promote the 
goals and concerns of the San- 
dinista regime. “The revolution 
is not yet finished,” he declared. 

Later, as the youthful Presi- 
dent headed back toward Ma- 
nagua, he stopped at a roadside 
restaurant, where he stripped 
down toa black T shirt and atea 
lunch of rice, tortillas, chicken, steak and 
beer. Afterward he climbed behind the 
wheel of his Toyota, with a radiotelephone 
next to the gearshift and a rifle under the 
seat, and settled in for the drive back to the 
capital city. For the next 90 minutes, Orte- 
ga, occasionally taking his hands from the 
wheel to make a point, gave an unusually 
informal interview to TIME. 

While he talked and laughed comfort- 
ably, Ortega found no humor in what he 
described as the “greater pressures” now 
being exerted on Nicaragua by the Rea- 
gan Administration. “I think that the US. 
is attempting to create conditions for a 
major offensive on a military order,” he 
said. “You can feel it in the air.” Ortega’s 
warnings of a pending Yanqui invasion 
| are not new. Nicaraguan leaders usually 
interpret any major contra move as a pre- 
lude to U.S. intervention. But the message 
from Washington has grown more men- 
acing in recent weeks, and while some po- 
litical analysts view the attacks as the 
opening moves of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s annual bid to Congress for in- 
creased contra funding, Ortega claimed to 
hear the sounds of war. U.S. officials, he 
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“The Revolution Is Not Finished” 


In the countryside, a presidential road show and a rare chat 


said, “are trying to create conditions like 
those they created to invade Grenada.” 
Indeed, only hours before, President 
Reagan had denounced the Sandinista re- 
gime in his weekly Saturday radio ad- 
dress. Nicaragua, he said, was “a nation 
condemned to unrelenting cruelty by a 
clique of very cruel men, by a dictator in 
designer glasses.”* Reagan charged that 
“some 3,000 Cuban military personnel 
now lead and advise the Nicaraguan 
forces,” a number that is confirmed by 
US. intelligence reports. Sandinista offi- 
cials claim that Nicaragua has only 800 


noncombatant Cuban advisers. Reagan 
also repeated earlier Administration alle- 
gations that the Sandinistas had armed 
the M-19 guerrillas who stormed Bogota’s 
Palace of Justice last month. Both Colom- 
bia’s Foreign Minister and Sandinista 
leaders denied the charge. U.S. intelli- 





*The reference was to six pairs of $300 eyeglasses 
that Ortega purchased during a visit to New York 
City for the 40th anniversary of the United Nations 
in October 





Emphasizing a point on the road to Managua 
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Ortega listens to the problems of a woman in the town of Tierra Azul 





:/ continued, must also worry. “If the U.S. 


gence officials, however, contended last 
week that guns retrieved from the palace 
bore serial numbers that identified them 
as part of a shipment that moved from 
North Viet Nam via Cuba to Nicaragua 
and on to Colombia. 

The war of words between Washington 
and Managua has heated up since Dec. 2, 
when contras downed a Soviet-built Sandi- 
nista Mi-8 helicopter with a Soviet-made 
SA-7 surface-to-air missile. The US. 
charged that the chopper was piloted by a 
Cuban, and that the co-pilot was also a Cu- 
ban. It was the first time the contras had 
used such rockets in battle. Declared Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz: “Fine, I’m all 
for it. | hope they get more of these weap- 
ons.” The incident marked a turning point 
of sorts for the Sandinistas. “Now that 
[SA-7s] are introduced, the war has a 
new character,” warned Ortega. 
Never before, he insisted, have 
Latin American guerrilla forces 
used such advanced weaponry. 
“When Shultz says it is right 
that the irregulars use these 
rockets, then that is giving the 
go-ahead to the use of rockets to 
any irregular force in any part of 
the world.” 

Ortega’s domestic headaches 
are of the migraine sort. They 
range from scarcities of food, 
high prices and low wages to 
housing shortages, lagging pro- 
duction and a severe trade 
imbalance. Even so, Ortega 
seemed relatively untroubled 
by the widespread economic 
hardship. “More than the mate- 
rial well-being the revolution 
could have brought or can offer 
is the moral satisfaction of the | 
people,” he said. “They feel 
they can talk, participate, make 
demands, organize.” 

Of graver concern, he insisted, was 
the U.S. challenge. “There is only one 
pressure,” he said. “That is the military, 
political and economic pressure of the 
United States.” The Nicaraguan people, 
he added, “see the U.S.-sponsored coun- 
terrevolution destroy the schools, health 
centers, cooperatives. This causes people 
to commit themselves more readily to 
the patriotic military service.” The 
“so-called Third World countries,” he 
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invades Nicaragua,” he said, “then this 
endangers the security of all developing 
countries.” 

For all his anti-U.S. talk, though, Or- 
tega admitted that the bonds between the 
two countries run deep. “We are not try- 
ing to eradicate the North American so- 
cial and cultural influence,” he said. “We 
would like to have relations with the U.S. 
as good as those we hold with the Soviet 
Union.” As he drove into Managua, Orte- 
ga grew reflective. “We need peace,” he 
said. “The future of the children is not the 





| best here in Nicaragua.” —By Jill Smolowe. | 
Headaches at home, threats from abroad. | Reported by Laura Lopez, with Ortega 
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Tre rencnaty cage ¢ LET 


Since travel and tourism are among the world’s 
fastest-growing industries, Sheraton’s new hotels are 
timely, to say the least. 

In just the last five years, the familiar Sheraton 
“S” has gone up at 203 new addresses, including the 
spectacular Great Wall Sheraton Hotel Beijing. 

This represents quite an investment. To give 
you an idea, nearly $5 billion has been spent during 
this period on new and remodeled Sheratons. 

The result is, we're uniquely poised in the travel 
market. With more new hotels worldwide than any 
other luxury chain. 

Sheraton is an important part of ITT—and an 
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excellent example of what our corporation is all 
about these days. 

Increasingly, we’ve been concentrating on 
industries and services that show unusual 
promise. 

Quite naturally, some of these involve high 
technology, where ITT has obvious strengths. 

But we see lots of opportunities farther 
afield too—as you can tell from some of our new 
Sheraton locations. 

Want to know more about ITT? Phone toll 
free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously updated 


message. 


It's a different world today. 








The two men by the fireside 
in Geneva did not bring on 
the millennium, but neither 
did they make things worse. 
That is more than can be said 
for many of the year’s other 
major events. In the Middle 
East, terrorists kept finding 
new variations on their 
favorite themes, murder 
and mayhem. At the eastern 
rim of the Pacific, the great 
tectonic plates that make up 
the earth’s crust gave 
infinitesimal shrugs that 
produced a catastrophic 
earthquake and a volcanic 
eruption. As with nature, 

so with man, whose prowess 
as tinkerer, tiller and healer 
fell calamitously short: 1985 
was the worst year in history 
for air fatalities, famine 
stalked millions in East 
Africa, and no cure had yet 
been found for the lethal 
disease Arps. Still 1985 had 
its redeeming features, large 
and small: the Live Aid 
concerts, with an audience of 
a billion plus, to help Africa’s 
starving; the athletes 
overtaking records; the 
winning smiles on the faces 
of a young princess and a 
recuperating President. 
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“Our predeces- 
sors have not 
accomplished a 
helluva lot. Let’s 
you and I work 
together.” 


President 
Reagan to 
his Soviet 


opposite 
number 


Soviet 
Leader 
Mikhail 
Gorbachev 
during 
Geneva 
summit 


“If we really 
want to succeed, 
both sides are 
going to have to 
do an awful lot 
of work.” 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 
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Hijacker’s | “We are suicide 
warning a il If ; 
Paty ai terrorists! If you 


airport after | don’t let us land, 
TWA Flight j 

847 was we will crash the 
seized plane into your 


|tower!” 


Reagan “an attack 
on the 

hijacking on all Western 
and the civilization 


killing of 5 Ute 
US.Sailor | bY uncivilized 


Robert Dean | barbarians.” 
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Terrorist’s | ‘*There is no Reagan's = {You can run, 
radio . message to 
message _| Shortage of terrorists | but you 
from | passengers everywhere | can’t hide.” 
hijacked it can a. after plane . 
cruise liner | tO kill. carrying 
Achille Lauro Achille Lauro 
hijackers 
was forced 


down 
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U.S.Envoy | “It looked as if Aresident |**] called Apilot “A reddish 

John Gavin ‘ . of one of . flying over . . ° 

on the a giant foot Mexico for my Colombia’s | illumination 
earthquake | had stepped on City’s | children, Nevadodel | shot up to about 
that left as oy 3: 9 hardest-hit ; Ruiz as it 4 —— 
many as the buildings. districts but there erupted 26,000 feet. The 
20,000 dead was no andcaused | cockpit filled 

in Mexico, mudslides * 

mostly in the answer. that killed up | With the smell 
capital to25,000 | of sulfur.” 





Rescuer on 
13-year-old 
Omaira 
Sanchez's 
death after 
60 hours in 
the mud, 
epitomizing 
Colombia's 
agony 


“Sometime in 
mid-morning 
the girl suddenly 
shuddered, 
raised her 
shoulders and 
died of 

heart failure.” 


BERNARD DIED 











Resident 

of remote 
Japanese 
village near 
site of crash 
of JAL-123 
that killed a 
record 520 


“A big airplane 
appeared from 
between the 
mountains. It 
was flying just 
like a staggering 
drunk.” 


Captain of 
Jordanian 
airliner 
destroyed 
by Shi'ite 
hijackers 

in Beirut 
after they 
released all 
71 on board 


|““They were like 
a little army, 
each one fully 
equipped with 
dynamite, 

hand grenades 
and plastic 
explosives.” 





Survivor of 
Delta jet 
crashin 
Dallas that 
killed 134 
of the 160 
aboard 


GAMMA 


“The plane 
broke in half 
and I was shot 
out of the way 
of the fire. [The 
fuselage] broke 
off right in front 
of me.” 
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Imelda 
Marcos, 
discussing 
opposition 
to her and 
her mate, 
Philippine 
President 
Ferdinand 
Marcos 


RAGHU RAI—MAGNUM 


“The moment 
[we] are no 
longer here, the 
Russians will 
take over. 
Stupid 
| Americans!” 
| 


Salvadoran 
army officer 
after 
President 
Duarte freed 
guerrillas in 
exchange for 
his kidnaped 
daughter 


“If this had 
happened six 
years ago, there 
would have 
been a coup.” 





India’s Prime 
Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi 
on winning 
landslide 
election 





“T think it’s a 
mandate 

for change, 
for cleanup, 
for efficiency.” 








Observer's {There is a lot of 


comment 


onFrench- | ‘non’ and ‘nein’ 
German in the current 
relations Pd 
before atmosphere. 
this Kohl- 

Mitterrand 


meeting ata 
fort in France | 


Andrei 
Gromyko, 
now Soviet 
President, 
nominating 
Gorbachev 
as boss of 
Communist 


Party 








“This man has 
a nice smile, 
but he has got 
iron teeth.” 
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HARRY MATTISON 


DAVID TURNLEY 


Africa's 
Executive 
President 
P.W. Botha 


oer 





DIT FREE PRESS/BLACK STAR 


“Lam going to 
keep order, and 
nobody is going 


to stop me.” 





ae 


Bishop 
Desmond 
Tutu, winner 
of 1984 
Nobel Peace 
Prize 





“As long as 
some of 
God’s children 
are not free, 
none of 

God’s children 
will be free.” 


Relief 
official on 
continuing 
famine in 
Eritrea, 
shown here, 
and other 
parts of 
Ethiopia and 
Sudan 





“It is not food 
that the 
Ethiopian 
government is 
distributing. 

It is bombs.” 





U.N. refugee 
aide in 
Khartoum on 
crowded 
relief 
centers in 
Sudan 


“We need 
food as fast 


aS We Can 


get it.” 
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Boomtown Rats Singer Bob Geldof, topleft,on | ‘| f we don’t 
the efforts he helped organize to aid Africa's ° 
famine victims, most notably the Live Aid do somethin £, 
concerts in London and Philadelphia that were hig we are 
broadcast to 1 billion-plus TV viewers (and 

featured, clockwise from top center: Tina Turner | |pé ir licipé ints 


and Mick Jagger; Bob Dylan; Roger Daltrey of lina vast 
the Who; Elton John; Robert Plant and Jimmy | aa ” 
Page of the original Led Zeppelinband; Patti. | human crime. 


LaBelle; Chrissie Hynde of the Pretenders; Elvis 
Costello; and David Bowie) 











DAVID BURNETT—CONTACT 


Philadelphia 
resident 
after a 
police bomb 
aimed at 
radical 
group MOVE 
led to the 
torching of 
60 houses 





“The 
neighborhood 
was here and 
now it’s gone.” 











lowafarmer |**]’m not going 
watching an os 
PRET EAR |to roll over and 
serch | play dead. But 
elongings : 
I don’t have 
any idea what 
to do now.” 


A veteran's 
comment 
as U.S., 

ten years 
after fall 

of Saigon, 
belatedly 
honored 
those who 
served 








“Most Viet Nam 
vets greet 

one another 

by saying 
“Welcome home.’ 
We do that 

| because nobody 
else did.” 





after blazes 
blackened 
175,000 
acres of 

his state 


“The fires 
are the worst 
\in Florida 
history.” 


Elizabeth 
Taylor 

on death 
of Rock 
Hudson 
atage 59 
after he 
contracted 
AIDS 


mn 





“Please God, 
he has not 
died in vain.” 





Nancy 
Reagan on 
a slight 
gaffe she 
committed 
during an 
Inaugural 
reception 





“| forgot 
something. | 
was supposed 
|to introduce 
imy roommate, 
who happens 
to be the 
President.” 
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Diana, 

here taking 
aturn 

with her 
Prince in 
Australia, 
toa timid 
young man 
at a ball 

in England 


“Come on, 
for goodness’ 
sake, let’s 
dance!” 
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Miami Vice 
Director 
Lee Katzin 
on the cop 
show's 
appeal 





“(It] is written 
for [those] 
more interested 
in images, 
emotions and 
energy than 
plot, character 
and words.” 


Pete Rose 
just before 
surpassing 
one of 
baseball's 
most 
sacrosanct 
marks: Ty 
Cobb's 
4,191 hits 





“I think most 
people will 
forgive me for 
breaking Cobb’s 
record. We 

both loved to 

hit and hated 

to lose.” 


Chicago 
Sun-Times 
Columnist 

Ray Sons on 

the Bears’ 
all-purpose 
rookie, 

William 
(“Refrigerator”) 
Perry 














“The best 
use of fat 
since the 
invention 
of bacon.” 


Actor- \“Soit’sa 
co-writer . i 
Syivester | Tight-wing 
Stallone fantasy. Like 
on his IN Do 2 
box-office Valley Forge. 
paar They did 


Blood Part Il it their 
way too.” 


Andy Warhol | **1 1? hj 

on the U.S. It . hip. 

maniafor _| It'S exciting. 

wrestling, 
se 


superstar, | 
Hulk Hogan, | 
shows off 

here for 
Kansas City 
dancers 


It’s America.” 


Koko, the 
gorilla 


with a 500- 


word sign 


vocabulary, 


when given 
akitten 

to replace 
one killed 
by an auto 





| “My 
cat 
good.” 
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Madonna 
Louise 
Ciccone 
on her 
brassy 
image 


“There is 
avery 
modest 
side to 
me too.” 


Rock 
Historian 
Dave Marsh 
on the Boss 








“In his 
generation, 
there’s no one 
who can touch 
Bruce 
Springsteen 
as a live 
performer.” 
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ROGER BLOUGH, 81 
U.S. Steel Chairman 


Walter Winchell on Big Steel 
after its 1961 battle with the 
White House over price rises. 
“A darn good citizen, one 
deserving a pat on the shoulder 
and nota kick in the pants.” 


HEINRICH BOLL, 67 
West German Author 


“We were born to remember 
that’s what we're here for.” 


YUL BRYNNER, 65 
Actor 


On playing the King 4,625 times 


“The only way it can be done 
is Lo start everything anew.” 


MARC CHAGALL, 97 
Russian-Born Painter 
‘Great art picks up 
where nature ends.” 


KONSTANTIN CHERNENKO, 73 
Soviet Leader 


Young Moscow architect on the 
change in command 

“T can't see that it makes much 
difference who came before and 
who will come after.” 


JEAN DUBUFFET, 83 
French Artist 


“Many artists begin with the 
pig and make sausages. I begin 
with sausages, from which 

I reconstitute a pig.” 


SAM ERVIN, 88 

Senator from North Carolina 

‘L used to think the Civil War was 
our country’s greatest tragedy, but 
I do remember some redeeming 
features I see no redeeming 
features in Watergate.” 


RUTH GORDON, 88 

Actress 

“All you have to do to become a 
hit in show business is just hang 
on outlast the others!” 


CHESTER GOULD, 84 
Cartoonist 

Settling down to draw Dick Tracy, 
the comic strip he created in 1931 
“I think old Dick's going to get 
into a mess of trouble today.” 





ROBERT GRAVES, 90 
British Author 


‘A last poem, and a very 
last, and yet another— 
O. when can I give over? 


PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS, 6O 
First Black Woman in Cabinet 
“Maybe people find me 

abrasive because they don't 
expect a woman or a black 

to be so outspoken.” 


RALPH INGERSOLL, 84 
Publisher 


Columnist Max Lerner in foreword 
to a biography by Roy Hoopes 
“The American media today, both 
print and electronic, carry his 
image somewhere within them.” 








HENRY CABOT LODGE, 82 
Politician, Diplomat 


“The nature of Soviet foreign 
policy is to destroy us by 
stealth, deceit and subversion.” 


ROGER MARIS, 51 
Baseball Player 


American League President Joe 
Cronin on the merits of Maris® 
61 home runs in 1961 vs. Babe 
Ruth's 60 in a shorter season 


A season is a season.” 


JOHN RINGLING NORTH, 81 
Circusmaster 


‘My uncle [John Ringling] never 
stopped saying, "Give me the 
young man with brains enough 
to make a fool of himself.’ ” 





EUGENE ORMANDY, 85 
Conductor 


‘The Philadelphia sound 
— it’s me!” 


SIMONE SIGNORET, 64 
French Actress 


‘I got old the way women who 
aren't actresses grow old, the way 
the woman in the butcher shop 
does or a prostitute.” 


SAMANTHA SMITH, 13 
Schoolgirl 

In a letter to Soviet Leader Yuri 
Andropov that led to a tour of the 
U.S.S.R. and later a TV role 
“Why do you want to conquer the 
world, or at least the U.S.?" 








POTTER STEWART, 70 
Supreme Court Justice 


On resigning in 1981 


“It’s better to go too soon 
than to stay too long.” 


ORSON WELLES, 70 
Actor, Director 


On receiving an Academy Award 


“Now I'm an old Christmas 
tree the little needles fall off 
me [and they] replace them 
with medallions.” 


E.B. WHITE, 86 
Author 


“Television has taken a big bite 
out of the written word. But words 
still count with me.” 
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More Growth Ahead in ’86 











Low interest rates and modest inflation should propel the expansion forward 


ny three-year-old economic recov- 

ery is vulnerable to a host of debili- 

tating troubles. Growth has been 
going on for so long that an unexpected 
development like poor Christmas sales or 
a falloff in auto production could tip 
the economy into recession. After good 
growth of 3.4% in 1983 and 6.6% in 1984, 
the U.S. economy in 1985 expanded just 
2.4%. Nonetheless TIME’s Board of Econ- 
omists offers an optimistic forecast for 
American business, predicting steady if 
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CHARLES SCHULTZE 


unspectacular growth in the coming year. 
Board members declared that the econo- 
my will move forward and avoid a reces- 
sion in 1986. 

The expansion showed some signs of 
life last week. The Commerce Depart- 
ment estimated that the economy grew al 
an annual rate of 3.2% during the fourth 
quarter. 

TIME’s economists predicted that the 
gross national product, after adjustment 
for inflation, will rise 2.9% next year. 
Even that modest pickup may be enough 
to cause a slight drop in the unemploy- 
ment rate. Board members estimate that 
in 1986 the rate of joblessness will fall to 
6.8% from today’s 7% level. The current 
rate represents a marked decline from the 
November 1982 peak of 10.7%. 

The board’s measured optimism re- 
flects its expectation that the Federal Re- 
serve Board will continue to keep interest 
rates low, thus encouraging corporate in- 
| vestment and consumer spending. The 
prime rate has fallen from 11% to 94% 
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during the past twelve months. Said 
Charles Schultze, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution: “One essentially 
bullish aspect to the outlook is the expecta- 
tion that the Federal Reserve will work ac- 
tively to avoid a recession. It will intervene 
and push down rates if it judges that neces- 
sary to keep the economy from stagnating.” 

In forecasting moderate growth for 
next year, board members assumed a con- 
tinued downward drift in the foreign ex- 
change value of the dollar. The U.S. cur- 
rency has already fallen 17.5% since it 
peaked last February. The highflying dol- 
lar was the primary cause of a huge trade 
deficit because it made American exports 
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“Forecasts by TIME’s Board of Economists 


expensive for foreigners and imports 
cheap for U.S. consumers. Last week the 
Commerce Department reported a $33 
billion shortfall between America’s ex- 
ports and imports for the third quarter. By 
year’s end the trade deficit will probably 
reach $145 billion. As the dollar weakens, 
the deficit should diminish. Said Alan 
Greenspan, a New York City-based eco- 
nomic consultant: “The share of imports 
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MARTIN FELDSTEIN 


in the American markets will start to 
flatten out and that will remove a neg- 
ative factor that is pressing down the 
economy.” 

The board credited Government in- 
tervention in the currency markets with 
facilitating the dollar’s recent deprecia- 
tion. On Sept. 22 the U.S. reached an 
agreement with Britain, France, Japan 
and West Germany to help drive down 
the value of the dollar. Said Rimmer de 
Vries, chief international economist for 
Morgan Guaranty Trust: “The interven- 
tion has been extraordinarily well timed.” 
The dollar has dropped 7.6% since the 
agreement was announced. Still, the 
board cautioned, the dollar must decline 
by an additional 10% to 15% in order to 
narrow the yawning trade gap. 

The weakened dollar will unfortu- 
nately work its magic slowly. It normally 
takes less than a year for the price of im- 
ports to begin rising in response to the 
dollar's decline, but it is about twice as 
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Dee./ Dec 
long before the cost of exports falls 
enough to attract foreign buyers. Walter 
Heller, the chief economic adviser to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, added 
that even with a lower dollar, American 
exporters will not recapture lost overseas 
business without a struggle. Said he: “We 
are going to have to pitch really hard in 
order to regain our foreign markets.” The 
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board thus does not expect any major im- 
provement in the American trade balance 
until late in 1986. 

A falling dollar traditionally brings 
fears that inflation will climb as import 
prices increase, but the economists are 
sanguine this time. Said Heller: “I don’t 
see anything that would cause an out- 
break of inflation.” The Consumer Price 
Index has been rising at a 3.5% annual 
rate so far this year. TIME’s economists 
projected that it will creep up a notch next 
year, toa 4% annual rate. 

Depressed oil prices are a powerful 
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anti-inflationary force. In the wake of 
OPEC’s threat to slash prices to bolster its 
market share, the price of West Texas in- 
termediate, the U.S. benchmark crude, 
has fallen 9% in the past two weeks. The 
news heartened most economists. Said 
Schultze: “I never met a low oil price I 
didn’t like.” 

Martin Feldstein, a Harvard econo- 
mist who served from 1982 to 1984 as 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 


























WALTER HELLER 


visers, speculated that falling energy prices 
would make it easier to pass some type of 
oil import tax, which would help shrink the 
$200 billion annual federal budget deficit. 
Said he: “Congress will be tempted by this 
tax, although it probably won't have that 
name. It could be called something like a 
‘price stabilization surcharge.’ ” 

Declining oil costs, though, could 
prove a mixed blessing for the world 
economy. Energy-producing nations, in- 
cluding Mexico, Venezuela and Nigeria, 
would obviously suffer as their incomes 
fell. Many U.S. oil companies would see 
profits fall if oil prices were to decline. 
Western banks, which have made large 
loans to both petroleum countries and 
US. oil firms, would be hurt if the oil pro- 
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ALAN GREENSPAN 


ducers were not able to make loan pay- 
ments. Some board members speculated 
that if prices were to plummet suddenly 
below $15 per bbl., a major banking crisis 
might erupt. Lester Thurow, an M.LT. 
economist, pointed out that many loans to 
American oil companies are at risk. Said 
he: “You are talking about loans to thou- 
sands of small oil companies. This prob- 
lem will be hard to wrestle with.” De 
Vries, though, insisted that such fears 
were exaggerated. Said he: “Banks have 
done their homework and have renegoti- 
ated their loans in expectation of a lower 
price of oil.” 

The uncertain outlook for oil was not 
the only concern of TIME’s economists as 
they assessed the future of the world econ- 
omy. The board was pessimistic about the 
prospects of a strong expansion in Europe 
and Japan. De Vries estimates that Ja- 
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pan’s economy will grow by no more than 
3.5% in 1986, after steaming ahead at a 
5% rate for the past two years. West Ger- 
many, the heartiest of European econo- 
mies, will expand at roughly the same 
rate. Since business in Western Europe is 
growing only modestly, unemployment 
will remain stuck at relatively high levels; 
the jobless rate now ranges between 9% 
and 15%. Even Japan has experienced an 
increase in unemployment, to 2.8%. 
Japan came in for some strong criti- 
cism by the board for failing to stimulate its 
economy in the face of slackening growth. 
“Japan is doing the opposite of what it is 
supposed to be doing,” said De Vries, citing 
high Japanese interest rates and the gov- 
ernment’s restrictive fiscal measures. 
Greenspan, though, suggested that the U.S. 
was nol in a position to pass judgment on 
Japanese policies. Said he: “The Japanese 
are running the best major economy in the 
world. We, who are running our economy 














less well, should not suggest to them what 
they should be doing.” 

The economists agreed that relatively 
slow growth in the U.S., Europe and Ja- 
pan exacerbates the problems of the 
Third World debtors. Latin American na- 
tions must boost their exports in order to 
pay off their foreign currency debt. If the 
developed countries are not growing 
quickly, they will not be importing as 
much from the Third World. 

Nonetheless, the board concluded 
that some progress has been made in de- 
fusing the international debt bomb. The 
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economists generally praised Treasury 
Secretary James Baker's plan to increase 
lending to Third World countries by $29 
billion during the next three years. Some 
$20 billion would come from commercial 
banks; $9 billion more would be raised 
largely from the World Bank. The plan 
specifically calls for the World Bank to as- 
sume greater responsibility in supervising 
the borrowers, providing long-term assis- 
tance and guidance. While the board ap- 
plauded this goal, De Vries warned that 
the bank will not move eagerly to take 
over this role. Said he: “It is going to be 
very difficult to get this colossus, this to- 
tally motionless organization, to change.” 

One board member did not entirely 
share his colleagues’ cautiously optimistic 
forecast for all of next year. Greenspan 
argued that a recent borrowing binge by 
American corporations could thwart the 
US. recovery. He predicted that econom- 
ic growth will sputter in the final quarter 
of 1986. Said he: “While the short-term 
outlook is one of improvement, the system 
is in a state of slow deterioration.” 

The problem, Greenspan reasoned, is 
that companies are borrowing too much. 
In 1984 the debt of U.S. corporations 
grew 16%; it was up an additional 7% for 
the first nine months of this year. As com- 
panies continue to use more of their in- 
come for interest payments, they can 
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be badly hurt by a slowdown in growth. 

Another sign of corporate weakness, a 
decline in capital investment, may soon 
appear. A Government survey released 
last week reported that U.S. businesses, 
after adjusting for price increases, will 
curtail their spending in plant and equip- 
ment by 1% in 1986. This year, in com- 
parison, it is estimated that these expendi- 
tures will have risen by more than 5%. In 
1984, when the recovery was at its peak, 
capital investment surged by 15.3%. 

Companies, however, are not the only 
frantic borrowers. Several board members 
pointed out that Americans today gener- 
ally owe more and save less. Nonmort- 
gage consumer debt is nearly 19% of dis- 
posable income, an all-time high. The 
rate of personal savings has fallen from 
6% of disposable income at the end of 
1984 to 3.7% in the third quarter of this 
year. Depleted savings coupled with in- 
creased debt could cause a slowdown in 
consumer spending, which could be par- 
ticularly bad for retailers during the im- 
portant Christmas season. That could 
damage the entire economy. 

34 bers argued that the personal debt 

load is not as heavy as it appears. 
Schultze explained that in calculating 
consumer debt, the Government includes 
credit-card purchases, which account for 
some 20% of the total. Yet many consum- 
ers pay their monthly bills immediately, 
before incurring any interest charges. 
Said Schultze: “That really shouldn’t be 
counted as debt. They are using their 
cards for convenience.” 

Lester Thurow in his new book, The 
Zero-Sum Solution, examines how the 
US. could improve its competitiveness in 
the world economy. He briefly discussed 
his book at the meeting, saying that Japan 
and many European countries enjoy a 
competitive advantage over the U\S. be- 
cause of their higher savings rates. 
Thurow argued that more savings would 
help the U.S. in many ways, including a 
strengthening of the labor force. He as- 
serted that the level of education and 
skills for Japanese or German workers is 
higher than it is for American employees. 
If corporations were not so deeply in debt, 
they would probably be inclined to invest 
more in worker training. Asked Thurow: 
“How can we have a competitive econo- 
my with a labor force that just does not 
measure up?” 

If the current recovery continues 
through next year, this economic upswing 
will become one of the longest on record, 
having begun in December 1982. The av- 
erage postwar recovery has lasted only 
three years, so the current one is now al- 
ready longer than normal. Still the econo- 
my has a long way to go to surpass the re- 
markable growth of the 1960s. In the 
longest recovery since World War II, the 
US. economy steadily expanded from 
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Mickey Mouse Goes to Paris 
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Disney plans to build a theme park for the City of Light 


ickey Mouse pranced across the en- 

tire front page of the French Socialist 
daily Le Matin last Thursday, while an- 
other paper added his familiar ears to its 
logo for the day. All of France, it seemed, 
was celebrating what one government of- 
ficial called “the largest investment in re- 
cent history in France.” The agreement, 
signed by Prime Minister Laurent Fabius | 
and Walt Disney Chairman Michael 
Eisner, called for the construction of a 





The king of the magic kingdom in his fields 


$1 billion, 5,000-acre European Disney- 
land some 20 miles east of downtown 
Paris. Said Eisner: “Walt Disney would 
certainly feel at home here, because Euro- 
pean literature inspired so many of his 
fantasies and characters.” 

In fact, Disney was particularly fond 
of France. In 1918, when he was 17, Dis- 
ney lived in Paris while working as a Red 
Cross ambulance driver. His cartoon cre- 
ations were a hit in France from the be- 
ginning. Generations of French children 
have grown up with Mickey, Grincheux 
(Grumpy), Simplet (Dopey) and the other 
Disney characters, and French tourists by 
the thousands visit the American Disney 
parks in California and Florida every 
year. While anti-Americanism has 
swelled up in other areas of French life, 
no one ever seemed to have anything 
against Mickey Mouse. 

The agreement announced last week 
offers plenty of benefits for both sides. 
Disney's three theme parks in the US. 
and Japan contributed $1.1 billion to 
company revenues last year, and the 
French cousin will be a major new source 
of income. Company executives expect to 
draw some 10 million tourists annually, 
about the same number that visit either 
the Tokyo or the original Anaheim, Calif., 
facility. 

For the French, the park should lead 
to about 10,000 new jobs in an undevel- 
oped farming area. Disney Vice President 
Richard Nunis claimed that the economic 





1961 to 1969, a record 105 months in | boost might be even greater. In Japan, he | in the world.” —By Janice Castro. 
a row. — By Barbara Rudolph | said, 150,000 jobs have been created in the | Reported by Harriet Welty/Paris 





Tokyo area as a result of the opening of 
the Disneyland there in 1983. The Japa- 
nese park has become a major tourist at- 
traction for visitors from Taiwan, South 
Korea and Hong Kong, and the French 
one could bring even more tourists from 
all over the world to France. Said Eisner: 
“The park will be at the crossroads of Eu- 
rope.” Travel agents are already talking 
about package tours including, say, three 
days at Disneyland and four days in Paris. 

Though the park will have the Walt 
Disney touch, from Fantasyland to To- 
morrowland, some French accents are ex- 
pected. Just as restaurants in the Tokyo | 
park feature sushi and tempura served by 
kimono-clad waitresses, the fare at the 
Paris facility is likely to include crois- 
sants and coq au vin. Eisner insists that 
the park will be “consistent with French 
culture.” 

The Paris site was chosen after the 
company studied more than 200 locations 
in France and Spain. Competition be- 
tween the two countries was stiff. Spain 
reportedly offered to finance 30% of the 


building costs and throw in the land for 
free. Sniffed Ignacio Fuejo, Spain’s Depu- 
ty Secretary for Tourism, last week after 
the decision was announced: “They made 
a mistake choosing France. The weather 
is dreadful in Paris.” 

Disney’s Nunis says the choice in the 
end came down to “the proximity of ma- 
jor airports, good roads and, of course, the 
attraction of Paris itself.” While details 
are still under negotiation, the French 
plan to complete an extension of a rapid- 
transit rail line from Paris in time for the 
opening of the park in late 1990 or early 
1991. 

French companies will construct the 
facility, which will include up to 5,000 ho- 
tel rooms. Disney will manage the entire 
operation. Therein lies still another bene- 
fit, according to Jean-Noél Chapulut, a 
French official involved in the talks. Said 
he: “Disney is well known for having 
some of the best management techniques 
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“As for the budget, 
I'll keep the records straight.” 


THE DOME HOME BUDGET BOOK can help keep your budget balanced and your records straight. It 
provides an accurate way to keep track of your income and expenses. It’s simple to use and easy to read. 
You can profit from its useful information and valuable features, such as: 
® Basic steps to successful budgeting 
@ Savings on interest costs 
an @ Typical American budgets 
es ® Tax tips that save 
DOME w IRA information and much, much more 
Approved So, no matter what state your finances are in, let 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT DOME help with your financial planning. No. 840 
> Dome Home Budget Book only $2.95. 
Other DOME Money Books that make 
money for you are: 
® Bookkeeping Records 
® Payroll Books 
@ Budget & Travel Expense Records 
® Household Inventory Books 
® Loan & Mortgage Payment Tables 
America’s home and office 
record-keeper. 
DOME Building, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 
Los Angeles, California, Chicago, Illinois, Atlanta, 


Auto, travel and entertainment Georgia, Dallas, Texas 
records to help you comply 
with IRS rules All DOME books may be purchased wherever stationery and office supplies are sold. 
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And you can keep it that way. 

Think of all the things that youd like to have 
in a long distance company. Service. Value. Convenience. 
Dependability. 

We've been thinking about all those things too. 
And working to make sure that they are always there 
for you to call on with AT&T Long Distance. 

That's why no other company can offer you 
everything AT&T can. Clear long distance connections. 
Worldwide calling. AT&T Card calls from anywhere. 





Distance. 
when you reached out 
there. 





; eek 
The convenience of immediate credit for wrong 
numbers. The certainty that your call will go through 
even at the busiest times. Long distance operators 
who are always at your service and service 
representatives who can help you find ways to save 
on long distance. 


Only one company lets you take all this 
for granted. ATaT 


Make sure your choice is the company that's The right choice. 


been working for you for over a hundred years. AT&T. 
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It will be new. All that has been will be A unique suspension system provides 
the beginning. It will be a special shape. _ outstanding handling. It's called double 
One that will cut cleanly through the air. — wishbone. Race cars have used it for years. 

It will be lower to the ground. Itwill Nothing uses it like the Accord does. 
be larger inside. It will be a joy to drive. It Driving one will be an experience you 
will be the luxurious Honda Accord LXi — will want to repeat. For once, the future is 


4-Door Sedan. yours to sec. FRUPSSESI FS) FW 


The hood angles down for greater 
aerodynamic efficiency. Under the hood a The NewAccord 
larger 2 2-liter engine designed en 
Ww ith Honda Pre rammed 
Fuel Injection delivers 
smooth power. 
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Muppet milestone: Henson, center, and friends celebrating their 30th 


She was just an aspiring 
piglet in the chorus line and 
her colleague a former tadpole 
But even though the amphibi- 
an has since made it big in TV 
and films like The Muppets 
Take Manhattan, as well as 
star turns in the toy depart- 
ment, he hasn't forgotten his 
lily-pond roots. Next month 
Muppet Creator Jim Henson 
and more than 200 of Kermit’s 
friends are getting together to 
toast America’s best-known 
frog on his 30th birthday 
Called The Muppets, a Cele- 
bration of 30 Years, the one- 
hour CBS special will feature 
Fozzie Bear as master of cere- 
monies and Big Bird, and, at 
the Green One's insistence, 
will showcase the talents of 
Miss Piggy, who first starred on 
the show in 1975. Set in a 
lavish ballroom, the anniver- 
sary fete will include high- 
lights from the Muppets’ TV 
specials, as well as clips from 
their early days at Sesame 
Street. Miss Piggy has hinted 
that she and Kermit might 
also be making an exciling an- 
nouncement, but gets predict- 
ably indignant when pressed 
about her age. “By no stretch 
of the imagination am I any- 
where near the age of 30,” she 





| snorts 
| much older frog. I consider the 
| matter closed.” 








“T fell in love with a 


Some people might wonder 


| what Gregory Hines and Billy 
Crystal were doing out there on 


a Chicago street, armed and 
pantless. But Windy City resi- 
dents can be a blasé lot. Says 


tt. 


Flatfoot ballet: Hines and Crystal in 
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| Crystal: “There was a little old 


lady standing next to Hines, 
and she says, ‘Excuse me, can I 
get by?’ She didn’t even notice 


5| that we were in our underwear 
“| and had guns!” So what did 


Hines do? Like a good Boy 
Scout, he stopped and escorted 
her across the street. Maybe 
she just assumed they were 
making a movie—which, of 
course, they were, playing 
a couple of wild and crazy 
undercover cops in Running 


| Scared. Hines, 39, fresh from 


good reviews in White Nights 
with Co-Star Mikhail Barysh- 


| nikov, has no fancy footwork 
| to fall back on this time out 


“IT feel most confident danc- 
ing,” he admits, “though I've 
grown more comfortable act- 
ing in the past few years.” 
Crystal, 38, is also in unfamil- 
iar territory; this is his first 
movie after moving on from 
Saturday Night Live. Says he: 
“I keep asking Gregory if I'm 
funnier than Baryshnikov.” 


The romance began almost 
a year ago, when Danish Mod- 
el Brigitte Nielsen sent her 
muscular movie hero a fan let- 
ter, along with a photograph 
Last week Sylvester Stallone, 
39, married Nielsen, 22, in 
a private civil ceremony 
attended by 30 close friends 
and relatives at the Beverly 
Hills home of Producer Irwin 
Winkler. It was the second time 
down the aisle for both bride 
and bridegroom, who after- 


Running Scared 








ward treated 150 or so guests, 
including John Travolta, Donna 
Summer and Bruce Jenner, to a 
sit-down dinner, followed by 
dancing to Righteous Brothers’ 
songs performed by Bill Medley. 
After a twirl on the dance floor 
that left guests mesmerized, 
the couple dashed off for a one- 
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Yo Gitte: Stallone and Nielsen 


day honeymoon at a Los Ange- 
les hotel. Next morning Sly 
and “Gitte” were back at work 
on the set of their conjugal star 
vehicle, Cobra—an _ action 
movie, of course. Rocky and 
Rambo never did have much 
time for relationships 

By Guy D. Garcia 


On the Record 


Paul McCartney, 43, responding 
to his recently released 1981 
comment that the late John 
Lennon was a “maneuvering 
swine”: “I loved John. I’m not 
looking for anyone to say 
“You're the one who did this or 
that.’ It’s that I love the truth.” 


Pierre Cardin, 63, French de- 
signer, on an agreement to sell 
his clothes in the Soviet Union 
“The Russian people now have 
a wonderful image. That is 
Madame Gorbachev, a ravish- 
ing woman who is the image of 
the trade I represent.” 
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Abiologist holds down his prey after successfully snaring it from a pit trap 


Last Days of the Condor? 


North America’s biggest land bird is in trouble 





wild breeding female has been trapped, 
briefly detained and found to have high 
levels of lead in its blood. 

The decision of the Wildlife Service 
was immediately attacked by the Audu- 
bon Society. While it acknowledges that 
the wild birds are in imminent danger of 
extinction, the society maintains that con- 
dors kept in zoos grow used to humans 
and may not survive when they are rein- 
troduced into their natural habitat. By 
capturing all the free birds, says Audubon 
Biologist Jesse Grantham, “we'll be end- 
ing a culture in the wild, and we won’t be 
able to bring it back.” 

Audubon, along with Friends of the 
Earth and the Sierra Club, is considering 
legal action to halt the condor roundup. 
The three groups point out that the birds 
have never bred in captivity and that the 
dozen hatched in zoos came from eggs tak- 
en from nests in the wild; capture of the last 
six wild condors, they fear, may mean no 
more eggs. Finally, the environmentalists 
| say, without any condors in the wild, it will 
be harder to resist the pressure of 
developers who want to build in the 
birds’ natural habitats. Should the 
day come when biologists attempt 
to reintroduce condors into the 
wild, their natural environment 
could very well no longer exist. 

The Wildlife Service acknowl- 
edges these drawbacks but feels 
that its decision to try to breed 
captive condors offers the only 
hope for survival of the species. 
Arthur Risser, an ornithologist 
at the San Diego Zoo, agrees: “We 
can’t compromise when they’re so 
close to extinction.” |—By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/San Diego 


t two strategic places on the rim of 

California’s San Joaquin Valley, men 
kneel in gravelike pits. Camouflaged with 
grass, they await their prey. A stillborn 
calf lies as bait within inches of each of 
the earthen blinds. Nearby, other men 
squat beside a row of four metal cannons, 
ready to fire weights attached to a 40-ft. 
by 50-ft. net. Frustrated, they all scan the 
sky, hoping that the wintry clouds collect- 
ing on the horizon do not close in. The 20- 
lb. Gymnogyps californianus rarely seeks 
food on stormy days. 

The patient hunters are researchers. 
Their challenging assignment: to begin 
capturing the last six California condors 
in the wild. These and 21 other birds in 
captivity are the only remnants of the 
once plentiful species, which has a wing- 
span of nearly 10 ft. and is North Ameri- 
ca’s largest land bird. Fearing that the 
free birds may not survive much longer, 
the US. Fish and Wildlife Service last 
week recommended that they all be 
trapped and transported to California 
zoos where the others are housed. 

Until last week, the service had 
hedged its bets on the condors’ survival, 
taking the position that only three of the 
bald, beady-eyed carrion eaters should 
be brought in from the cold. But officials 
had become increasingly worried about 
the giant birds, which have been the ob- 
| ject of an intensive six-year, $6 mil- 
lion preservation program. Since the 
fall of 1984, six of the known wild 
| condors have been lost. One died 
from eating a lead slug in a carcass 
that was left behind by hunters. 
| The others, which may also have 
succumbed to lead poisoning, 
have simply disappeared. The last 
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Animal Swaps 





s:| Anybody want a grizzly? 


H” many wild turkeys can you get for 
a river otter? Answer: in Iowa, two. 
At last week’s Midwest Fish and Wildlife 
Conference in Grand Rapids and on oth- 
er occasions, conservation administrators 
from at least 33 states have taken to ar- 
ranging trades of animals that are abun- 
dant in one state but rare or nonexistent 
in another. The motivation for the swaps 
is ecological: not to provide more targets 
for a state’s hunters but simply to increase 
the diversity of its fauna. 

Iowa has promised Kentucky 240 
wild turkeys for 120 river otters. Colorado 
gave away pine martens, a relative of the 
weasel, for otters from Wisconsin. An of- 
ficial from Minnesota plans to travel to 
Alaska to get 50 trumpeter swan eggs. In 
one of the more elaborate wildlife trades 
to date, Idaho sent 50 chukar partridges 
to North Dakota, which sent 150 sharp- 
tailed grouse to Kansas, which sent 50 
wild turkeys to Idaho. The trading has 
even taken on an international flavor. 
Michigan made an across-the-border 
swap with Canada: wild turkeys for 
moose. “It's like trading baseball cards,” 
says Steven Gray, an Ohio wildlife offi- 
cial. “Say I have a Pete Rose and you have 
a Dwight Gooden. Arkansas has wild tur- 
keys and wants ruffed grouse. We've got 


ruffed grouse.” 
os wapping nongame animals is an out- 
growth of a voluntary income tax 
“checkoff” program that began in Colora- 
do in 1977. The provision allows citizens 
to earmark as much of their annual state 
tax refund as they like for wildlife conser- 
vation programs, which include trans- 
porting and monitoring animals that have 
been acquired from other states. Ecology- 
minded citizens have responded enthusi- 
astically. For example, Michigan took in 
$490,000 last year, up from $272,000 
when it began its program in 1983. Wis- 
consin collected $472,000, compared with 
$291,000 in 1983. “State agencies realize 
they have another constituency besides 
hunters and fishermen,” says Scott Feier- 
abend, a wildlife biologist and legislative 
representative for the National Wildlife 
Federation in Washington. “They're con- 
sidering bird watchers and those who 
don’t pursue wildlife with a gun.” 

Still, no one has yet taken Montana up 
on its offer to trade grizzly bears, and at least 
one of the swaps has been a dismal failure. 
Ohio acquired dozens of Allegheny wood 
rats, most of them from Kentucky, and re- 
leased them in the central part of the state. 
But none of them have survived. Concedes 
State Wildlife Administrator Denis Case: 
“This turned out to be an excellent program 
for feeding great horned owls.” 2 
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How to choose a 
personal financial 
planner 





— 
Today theres a new kind of professional 
you can turn to for help and advice: A 
personal financial planner. To find one 
who’ right for you, read below. 


Lately, it seems lots of people 
are offering financial planning. 
Some of them are financial 
planners. Some aren't. But if 
you're serious about financial 
growth, an important step is 
finding the right professional 
planner who’ right for you. 


Six steps 
There are six specific steps in 
the financial planning process. 
This process ensures that your 


financial plan covers all the bases. 


If the planner you are consider- 
ing does not follow these six 
steps, find a planner who does. 

Make sure that the planner 
you choose will: 


1. Collect and Assess All 
Relevant Data. Starting with 
your first visit, a financial plan- 


ner helps you gather documents, 


asks questions, and gets to 
know you. 

You work with a planner 
to gather the facts and figures 


to pin down your financial 
position now. 


2. Identify Personal and 
Financial Goals. You know the 
things you want. A financial plan- 
ner can help you translate them 
into specific objectives that are 
measurable in dollars and cents. 


3. Identify Financial Prob- 
lems. Your planner focuses on 
specific problems that stand in 
the way of your goals, such as 
inadequate cash flow, for exam- 
ple, or excessive tax payments. 
Or the wrong kinds of insurance 
and investments. 


4. Provide Written Recom- 
mendations and Alternative 
Solutions. A good financial plan 
shows you, step by step, specific 
actions to take and offers a 
variety of alternatives. 


5. Implement or Coordinate 
Implementation. Your financial 
planner can help put your plan 
into action. He or she can assist 
you in implementing the plan 
or, if you prefer, work with other 
specialists. 


6. Review and Revise Your 
Plan Periodically. Your planner 
should periodically review your 
plan and make necessary revi- 
sions where needed. He or she 
should update your plan to 
account for changes in your life, 
in current economic conditions 
or in tax laws. 

As with your lawyer or 
accountant, you build a long- 
term relationship. 





What about fees? 


It varies. Some planners work 
strictly on a fee basis. Some are 
compensated by commissions 
earned on investments made on 

our behalf. Others offer a com- 

ination of both. 

In any case, you should 

always discuss payment at your 
first meeting with a planner. 


Write for 
the IAFP financial 
planning kit 
Clip this coupon to learn more 
about what financial planning 
can mean for you. 

We'll gladly send you, with 
no obligation, information 
about financial planning, how 
to choose and work with a finan- 
cial planner, and a special finan- 
cial checklist that can help you 
get prepared before you see 
a planner. 

Write the International 
Association for Financial 
Planning, P.O. Box 467579, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30346, or 


call 800-241-2148. 
i <~.) =. = 7 
| I'm ready to learn more about | 


| financial planning. Please send me, | 
without obligation, more informa- 

tion and a financial checklist to 
| help me get started. 


| NAME____ -_ 


| ADDRESS 





CO ———— 


STATE 





ZIP CODE_— 


The International Association 
for Financial Planning 

| PO. Box 467579 

l Atlanta, Georgia 30346 














Atelevision first. 


TIME’s Man of the Year 

A special television presentation 
December 29 

Never before have cameras been permitted inside TIME Magazine's 


editorial offices to film the selection of the Man of the Year. See how 
the choice is made in this revealing documentary. 


Check your local television listings for time and channel. 


Hosted by Eric Sevareid. Produced by Reeves Corporate Services in cooperation with TIME. Distributed by 
LBS Communications Inc. Sponsored nationally by the Coca-Cola Company, the Stouffer Corporation and 
Publishers Clearing House 


©1985 Time inc 

















Religion 





Castro Looks at Christianity 





Ever since I had the use of 
reason, the name Jesus Christ 
was one of the most familiar in 
my house and in school during 
my infancy and adolescence. I 
never saw a contradiction be- 
tween the ideas that sustain me 
and the ideas of that symbol, of 
that extraordinary figure . . . 


his may not seem to be the 

most stirring spiritual testi- 
mony on record—but consider 
the source. The words are those 
of Cuban President Fidel Cas- 
tro, whose Communist regime 
has expelled bishops and 
priests, eliminated church 
schools, made it difficult for 
practicing Christians to get gov- 
ernment jobs and even discour- 
aged the observance of Christ- 
mas because it impeded the sugar-cane 
harvest. Pronouncements on faith, howev- 
er, surface regularly in Fidel and Religion: 
| Conversations with Friar Betto, just pub- 
lished in Cuba with Castro’s own impri- 
matur. It is proving to be an instant hit: 
when the 379-page volume went on sale in 
Havana bookstores three weeks ago, lines 
of purchasers stretched for blocks. 

The book is drawn from 23 hours of 
interviews Castro gave last May to Friar 
Betto, 41, born Carlos Alberto Libanio 
Christo. The author, a Dominican brother 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is a leftist churchman 
who served four years in a Brazilian pris- 
on for sheltering anti-government guerril- 
las. He embraces liberation theology, 
which offers theological support for resist- 
ing political and economic oppression and 
is usually based on Marxist analysis. 

Fidel and Religion offers some rare 
glimpses into the Cuban leader’s youth. He 
was raised in Oriente province, a region 
| that had no resident priests, but his child- 
hood home was full of religious objects. His 
mother was a “fervent Christian” who 
prayed daily and lit candles 
to the Virgin Mary and the 
saints. His father, a well-to- 
do farmer, had no time for re- 
ligion. Castro was not bap- 
tized until he was five or six, 
| but all his education until 

university was in Roman 

Catholic schools. “If someone 

were to ask, “When did you 

have a religious conviction?” 

I'd say I never really had 

one,” says Castro. “In school 
| they weren't able to inculcate 
me with those values.” 

In the book, Castro basi- 
| cally views Christianity as 











Communist Castro 


In a new book, Cuba's leader discusses his religious views 





Lining up in Havana to purchase Fidel and Religion 


useful for revolution. Disagreeing with 
Karl Marx, he does not think religion is 
necessarily the opiate of the people. That 
depends, says Castro, on whether it is 
used to defend the rich. He sees great 
promise in Latin American Catholicism’s 
shift from a traditional alliance with “op- 
pressors” to greater concern for the poor. 
Says he: “There are 10,000 more coinci- 
dences between Christianity and Com- 
munism than there could be with capital- 
ism.” Liberation theology, he exullts, is “a 
re-encounter of Christianity with its roots, 
with its most beautiful, heroic and most 
glorious history.” He also calls it “one of 
the most fundamental happenings that 
have occurred in our epoch.” 

Why did he attack the church early 
in his regime? Because, he answers, it 
harbored counterrevolutionaries. He in- 
sists that Cuba never tortured or murdered 
priests and did not close a single 
church. Church-state relations have im- 
proved somewhat in recent years, and Cas- 
tro even fancies that it is time for Pope 
John Paul II (“a noteworthy politician”) to 
visit Cuba. Of this newfound 
cordiality, one Western dip- 
lomat in Havana observes, 
“Castro can afford to be mag- 
nanimous; religion today in 
Cuba is hardly a threat.” In 
fact, Catholicism was never 
deeply rooted in the country. 
Today there are perhaps 
80,000 active Catholics in a 
nation of some 10 million; 
about 41% of the population 
is counted as nominal Catho- 
lics, compared with 90% be- 
fore the revolution. There are 
only 215 priests, one-fourth 
the pre-Castro figure. 
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Friar Betto is a sympathetic, perhaps 
even credulous, interviewer. The author 
told TIME that nothing Castro says in the 
book “qualifies him as a heretic.” The friar 
also regards Cuba as “far more just” than 
most of the world’s nations be- 
cause it supposedly has eliminat- 
ed poverty. He explains that he 
did not press Castro about such 
sensitive subjects as discrimina- 
tion against religious believers in 
government hiring and in univer- 
sities because “I didn’t want toin- 
terrupt him with questions that 
would put him on the defensive.” 

Castro himself, however, 
admits that discrimination 
against religious believers is 
“something we haven't yet over- 
come,” although he maintains it 
is not government policy. He 
says that freedom of religion “is 
an inalienable right of the indi- 
vidual,” but, because of past 
tensions, he still supports the 
exclusion of Christians from 
Communist Party membership, 
which effectively prevents them 
from holding important government 
posts. What does the Vatican make of Cas- 
tro’s friendship campaign? “So far we have 
only words,” says one official. “We want to 
see acts.” By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Havana and 
Michael Kepp/Rio de Janeiro 


Christmas Gift 


Indulgences via TV 
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or many years, Roman Catholics who 

were present in St. Peter’s Square 
when the Pope delivered his traditional 
Christmas and Easter blessings urbi et 
orbi (to the city and the world) have been 
offered the opportunity for a plenary in- 
dulgence. In Catholic teaching, such a pa- 
pal grant from the spiritual “treasury of 
merits” built up by Christ, Mary and the 
saints means that the recipient is freed 
from punishment in purgatory for sins. 

In 1939 Pope Pius XII extended the 
privilege to radio listeners, and later to 
TV audiences. Bishops around the world 
have long been permitted to impart the 
blessing to their local flocks on behalf of 
the Pope. Last week the Vatican an- 
nounced that Catholics are now eligible to 
receive this indulgence from their bish- 
op’s blessing via radio or TV if they are 
unable to hear it in person. 

The granting of indulgences in return 
for financial contributions provoked Mar- 
tin Luther's wrath in 1517 and led to the 
Reformation. That practice eventually 
died out. But Luther objected to the theol- 
ogy underlying all indulgences. Concerned 
about Protestant reaction to the new de- 
cree, one Vatican official said, “This will 
senda chill up some ecumenical spines.” & 
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Theater 





Leading Ladies 


Actresses reign over Broadway 








J erry Herman, who built his reputation 
as the composer and lyricist of Hello, 
Dolly and Mame, argues that in the the- 
ater, “the strongest single force you could 
have is a larger-than-life lady on the 
stage.” That chivalric premise is support- 
ed by two current Broadway delights, Ber- 
nadette Peters’ act-long vocal solo in Song 
& Dance and Lily Tomlin’s one-woman 
show, The Search for Signs of Intelligent 
Life in the Universe. The same nothing- 
like-a-dame thinking underlies Jerry's 
Girls, a retrospective pastiche of Her- 
man’s work, featuring Dorothy Loudon, 
Leslie Uggams, Chita Rivera and eight 
chorines, which opened on Broadway last 
week. It also applies to two compelling 
new performances in plays, both by old 
hands: Rosemary Harris as a coy, manip- 
ulative grande dame of the stage in Noél 
Coward’s astringent farce Hay Fever and 
Uta Hagen, the original Martha in Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, as a practical 
and amoral urchin turned madam in 
George Bernard Shaw's Mrs. Warren's 
Profession. 

Herman's dictum proves regrettably 
true as an assessment of his own work. Al- 
though Girls offers raucous pleasures, 
they derive more from the skill and exu- 
berance of the leading ladies, all past 
Tony winners, than from the melodies 
and lyrics, which are burdened with 
cliché-ridden predictability, relentless op- 
timism and, worst, a prevailing sameness. 
Uggams’ torchy numbers seem too much 
alike because the songs do. Loudon’s com- 
edy, almost all based on self-mockery for 
being plump and presumably over the 
hill, eventually becomes distasteful. 
Rivera, who could dance the 
telephone book entertain- 
ingly, more or less does just 
that in some tired, ordinary 
routines. For those who like 
Las Vegas spectaculars or 
TV variety hours, Girls 
may prove entertaining. But 
when compared with the 
1977 Side by Side by Sond- 
heim, a revue by another 
Broadway stalwart, Stephen 
Sondheim, it lacks texture, 
narrative and perception of 
human nature. 

In Hay Fever, by con- 
trast, there are depths be- 
neath the glittering surface. 
Harris and a gifted support- 
ing cast manage to suggest 
most of them despite Direc- 
tor Brian Murray's heavy- 
handed style, which empha- 
sizes pandemonium rather 
than character study. The 
slender plot depicts the artsy 














Hagen in Profession: stunning moments 


Bliss family at play in their country home. 
Their main amusement is the calculated 
tormenting of four hapless weekend 
visitors, each of whom winds up en- 
meshed by some member of the family in 
a less than blissful, indeed heartlessly 
feigned, romance. 

Harris plays the phoniest, deadliest 
and most seductive figure in the clan, 
fluttering her eyelashes and flinging her 
hands up in merry confusion every time 
she gives another derailing shove to the 
rules of common courtesy. Her monstrous 
misbehavior is accompanied by an elfin, 
confessional grin calculated to excuse a 
multitude of sins. As her novelist 
husband, Roy Dotrice uses dottiness as an 
excuse for complete indifference to 
those around him: at teatime 
he fills and sips from cup af- 
ter cup until he is surround- 
ed by soiled china, then 
passes tea and edibles to 
each member of his family 
while every guest sits for- 
lorn. Of the outsiders, sad- 
faced Charles Kimbrough 
and crack-voiced Deborah 
Rush are hilarious as strang- 
ers shriveling in discomfort 
at the effort of making small 
talk with the loony Blisses 
and each other. 

Charm, ingratiation and 
candid confession of past 
sins are also part of the per- 
suasive skills of the title 
character in Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, a woman who 
has everything she wants ex- 
cept the respect of her newly 
adult daughter. Born in pov- 
erly but blessed with good 
looks and a raffish appeal, 
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Kitty Warren went into prostitution and 
then brothel keeping. She proved to have 
a genius for recruiting talent and earning 
a steep profit, and grew to love the chal- 
lenges of being a businesswoman. The 
role, the best Shaw ever wrote for a wom- 
an, centers on the scenes in which the 
mother tries to explain her life to a 
daughter who has always been sheltered 
from it, away at school. It brilliantly bal- 
ances two themes: Warren’s social-re- 
formist contention that she was forced 
onto the streets by lack of alternatives; 
and her blunt admission that she never 
felt any shame or yearning for “respect- 
able” work. 

Hagen, 66, an actress’s actress and a 
renowned teacher who is too infrequently 
seen in major productions, is really too old 
for the vibrantly sensual, fiftyish Warren. 
But she handles the confrontations stun- 
ningly. In the most striking moment, she 
wheels on her daughter, drops her posh 
accent and snarls a question in the gutter 
Cockney she spoke as a girl, revealing a 
whole lost life in the intonation of a few 
syllables. Outsize in energy but subtle in 
her thinking, Hagen remains among the 
strongest single forces on the American 








stage. — By William A. Henry iit 
Arcane Framing 
A SEAGULL 


by Anton Chekhov 


welve chipped and scarred chairs are 

the only furniture. The walls are sug- 
gested by mottled backdrops resembling 
abstract paintings, with jagged window- 
like spots cut out and covered with wire 
mesh. A young amateur’s play-within-a- 
play, supposedly taking place in the night 
air of this retreat in the Russian country- 
side, turns into a laser show that drags 
viewers’ eyes to the theater ceiling. Natu- 
ralistic scenes are interrupted by speeches 
snarled at the audience, by Scriabin piano 
works played onstage and by dimly lit, 
nap-length silences 

What does this self-conscious display 
have to do with Chekhov's The Seagull? 
On the whole, not much. The awkward 
playwright of Chekhov's script and Artis- 
tic Director Peter Sellars of the American 
National Theater in Washington share a 
bold if at times risible “search for new 
forms.” But within the arcane visual fram- 
ing, Sellars has mounted an intelligent 
reading by a cast notably including Col- 
leen Dewhurst. He makes a case that the 
play is above all about jealousy and offers 
an electrifying moment near the end, 
when the words of the play-within-a-play 
suddenly take on majesty by underlining 
the blasted emotional landscape sur- 
rounding their author. Sellars, 28, remains 
a figure of promise more than attainment, 
but even his failures, like this one, have the 
merit of a distinctive signature. —W.A.H. Il 
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Just the Way You Look Tonight 





COUTURE by Caroline Rennolds Milbank; Stewart, 


Tabori & Chang; 431 pages; $65 


hristian Dior created not only the 

New Look but a new silhouette every 
six months. Mme. Grés has been turning 
out her gently flowing dresses pretty 
much the same way for more than a half- 
century. Paul Poiret, the first celebrity 
couturier, left nothing undesigned, not 
only what a woman wore but everything 
she touched. His spiritual heir, Ralph 
Lauren, clothes not only whole milieus 
but fantasies as well: the dream of belong- 
ing, whether to a club or a board or the ski 
crowd at Vail. Giorgio Armani influenced 
the way almost every designer thinks by 
adapting to classic dictates of menswear. 
In a long career, Crist6bal Balenciaga was 
one of the very few who were always 
ahead of the game, but probably no one 
has figured it out as well as Yves Saint 
Laurent: in his teens he realized that 
women want both casual simplicity and 
studied opulence, and he has made mil- 
lions by obliging them. 

The handful of men and women who 
have succeeded for more than a few sea- 
sons in the total-risk business of high fash- 
ion are a caste apart. Surely the most rich- 
ly rewarded artisans in the world, they are 
natural celebrities and dictators of taste 
and fads. Rare indeed is the designer who 
is not surefire copy for the press. So it 
comes as something of a surprise that 
Caroline Rennolds Milbank’s Couture 
fills a real need. Very little of substance 
has been written about couturiers. Most 
of the best commentary on their work 
is squirreled away in novels: Proust's 








chronicling of the shift from Belle Epoque 
bustles to the more natural silhouette, 
Fitzgerald’s and Waugh’s pointillist evo- 
cations of 30s glamour, Mary McCarthy’s 
accurate, often satiric eye for all feminine 
strategies. 

Milbank has produced lucid, well-re- 
searched essays on 61 designers from 
Charles Frederick Worth, who is consid- 
ered the first professional couturier, as 
distinct from a private dressmaker, to 
Armani and Issey Miyake, the latest 
clothing innovators. The author, who 
is 30, began her work four years ago 
when she headed the costume department 


Excerpt 


& All [Charles James’] 

clients had a job to do 
in remaining faithful to 
him—he 
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at Sotheby’s auction house and realized 
that there was no single useful reference 
work. Couture certainly is that, but 
it is also highly entertaining social 
history. Milbank is gifted at writing ap- 
preciations, often the hardest kind of crit- 
icism to do convincingly. But there is 
something of the fashion dictator in her 
as well. Armani is described with appro- 
priate accuracy and awe, but he is the 
only Milanese included. Ignored as well 
are whole ranks of French headliners, in- 
cluding Claude Montana and Jean-Paul 
Gaultier, and the British radical Vivienne 
Westwood, a perennial darling of the 
fashion press. 

A book like Couture is irresistible to 
an amateur fashion handicapper. The au- 
thor gushes a bit over Karl Lagerfeld, a 
cheeky, fluent idea man, and finds nearly 
invisible depth in the creations of Hardy 
Amies, a reliable but stodgy British tailor. 
The book is hobbled by rather arbitrary 
categories she imposes to organize her de- 
signers: artists (Fortuny, Mary McFad- 
den), purists (Chanel, Vionnet), archi- 
tects (Balenciaga, Charles James), realists 
(Norman Norell and Miyake, of all peo- 
ple). Also, although it may be patrician 
not to talk about money, the vast fortunes 
made by the likes of Saint Laurent and 
Lauren go unrecorded, making the tone 
sound occasionally naive. 

Still, most of Milbank’s judgments are 
canny and her enthusiasms welcome. The 
chapter on Claire McCardell, “the first 
truly American designer,” is an admira- 
ble essay on the sportswear of the ’40s and 
*50s, on which most American style is 
based. Equally impressive is her account 
of Worth’s career (1858-95). In a few 
paragraphs, the author sketches in that 
formidable designer’s world; he learned 
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olkswagens. 3" 
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down. Interest rates soar. Then level off.Your brother | 
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the art of endless invention by the necessi- 
ty of dressing the ladies of the French 
court, who were obliged always to appear 
in white and never to wear the same toi- 
lette twice. Worth even felt a heavy obli- 
gation to the French silkmaking industry. 
When crinolines became so enormous as 
to be dangerous to the wearer, Worth con- 
cocted the bustle as a way to use quantities 
of fabric without incarcerating his clients. 

There are several entries on fashion’s 
sublime kooks. Elsa Schiaparelli, a blithe 
and irreverent spirit, jazzed up the °30s 
with her whimsical lambchop hats and 
red-apple purses. Roberto Capucci still 
does what he has always insisted on doing, 
creating one outrageously intricate gown 
and never replicating it. Charles James, the 
most brilliant American designer ever, was 
shackled by paranoia and notorious busi- 
ness dealings. He died broke and nearly 
forgotten in 1978, but the influence of his 
fabulous ball gowns remains, whether they 
are executed in a Paris atelier or a Holly- 
wood costume department. 

Milbank has a fine eye for social com- 
ment. Her heart may belong to purists 
like Madeleine Vionnet or wits like 


Lagerfeld, but who are the most influen- 
tial designers? High on her list would 
be Molyneux, Adrian, Givenchy and 
Lauren—because of the way they dressed 





CLAIRE MCCARDELL 


show-biz stars. Molyneux popularized the 
slinky chic of the ’30s with his costumes 
for Gertrude Lawrence in Private Lives. 
Adrian, a West Coast designer snubbed 
by the fashion establishment, camou- 
flaged Joan Crawford’s broad shoulders 
by exaggerating them and produced the 
dominant look of the "40s. When Jacque- 
line Kennedy brought elegant dressing to 
the White House in 1961, she was only 
copying the exquisite Audrey Hepburn, as 
created by Givenchy. And Ralph Lauren 
defined the ambience of the ‘70s in two 
movie jobs: Annie Hall and Robert Red- 
ford’s clothes in The Great Gatsby. That 
sort of flourish, Milbank concludes, is the 
conjuring trick that all these magicians 
must master or else face failure: the ability 
to catch what’s in the air just a little ahead 
of time and present it in a few yards of 
cloth as the way a woman wants to look 
that year. — By Martha Duffy 
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Off the Wall 





_ THE BUILDING 


by Thomas Glynn 
Knopf; 371 pages; $18.95 


eet the neighbors: a pair of muggers 

named Visa and MasterCharge, a 
misplaced Mormon, an abandoned rabbi, 
an African dictator, a welfare mother in 
double-digit pregnancies, a sniper, a man 
assembling a Chevy Nova in his living 
room, a 400-lb. dope dealer with an 
M.B.A., a family of Cambodians trying to 
farm their floorboards, mythic creatures 
known as the Nordic Ice Queen and the 
Madonna of Heat, and two ex-dancers 
who sell Tupperware. 

Plausible by New York City stan- 
dards, these and other characters in 
Thomas Glynn’s second novel (his first, 
Temporary Sanity, was published in 1976) 
live in the Building, a decaying apartment 
house somewhere in ungentrified Brook- 
lyn. It is a timely setting for this unruly 
comic fantasy about the failure of social 
engineering. Condomania has yet to 
reach this frontier of violence and deprav- 
ity, and the Building’s activities are too 
strong for the local evening news. In the 
bloodstained lobby, the old joke that a 
conservative is a liberal who has been 
mugged would not be funny. 

Unless, of course, Glynn is telling the 
gag as a shaggy-building story. He floods 
the eye and ear with bizarre images and 
improvised prose. It is as if the plumbing 
in a conventional novel had burst, swirl- 
ing the styles of Ginter Grass, Nathanael 
West, William Burroughs, Stanley Elkin, 
John Irving and Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
(without the enchantment of a safe dis- 
tance and exotic folklore). 

Yet Glynn is no imitator. He aggres- 
sively establishes his own voice and 
rhythms: “A musty, greasy fog hung in 
the air, and the lights of the evening 
looked blunted and strangely hairy... He 
watched people through the scope of the 
rifle. He traced the progress of heavy 
women with rolled-down stockings and 
battered shoes that barely contained the 
fat of their feet. He followed small chil- 
dren as they hopped over stoops and 
banged on garbage cans. He zeroed in on 
the eyeballs of men coming home from 
work. He knew someone across the street 
had seen him on the roof with the rifle, 
probably saw him now, aiming it, check- 
ing the lever action, and adjusting the 
crosshairs on the scope. He didn’t care. 
Apparently they didn’t either.” 

Glynn’s technique is freewheeling 
and effective. As all successful developers 
of surreal estate know, the best invest- 
ment is in facts, details, odds and ends 
of the real world. There is little doubt 
that most of the brutal and absurd acts 
that the author embellishes can be docu- 
mented in newspapers and police blotters. 
If you think it is impossible to steal a roof, 
check it out. Is Glynn exaggerating when 
he writes headlines like LANDLORD 
TOSSES OUT EPILEPTIC AND DEAF-MUTE 
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... SHE SHAKES, HE CAN’T HEAR, THEY 
GET BOOT? Only slightly. 

This is the humor of an outraged mor- 
alist, a writer who takes his corruption 
and evil seriously. Much contemporary 
satire gets by on contrived conspiracies, 
abstract villainy and stock victims. The 
Building offers an older and more endur- 
ing view of human nature. Its characters 
get no points for race, religion, origin, so- 
cial position or physical condition. Sin is 
apportioned without prejudice. The only 
salvation is madness or art, which may be 
the same thing. One tenant lectures to 
cockroaches; a painter cannot turn off 
his vision: “If he stops it will continue 
to come, escaping through his head into 
the air.” 

The most hap- 
less figure in the 
book is a muscle- 
bound liberal who 
wants to save the 
property. He fails. 
Too many tenants 
prefer their own 
chaos to someone 
else’s order, in 
this case the Go- 
rilla Management 
Thomas Glynn Co.’s. Glynn con- 

cludes with an in- 
evitable apocalypse, and none too soon. 
By the time the Nordic Ice Queen and 
the Madonna of Heat wrestle for the 
soul of the building, the author's in- 
spired riffs on urban rot have been over- 
worked as allegory. But not before a 
strong and exuberant talent has shown 
his stuff. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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It sounds better than other portables, 
even before you turn it on... 


Because only the new 
Magnavox Cu-booster of- 
fers this unique combina- 
tion of features. 

While everyone buying a port- 
able stereo buys it for the sound 
that comes out, at Magnavox we 
believe what goes into it is 
equally important. That's why we 
put so much into our new 
Cu-booster portable. 

To begin with, the Cu-booster 
is an AM/FM stereo radio as well 


as a cassette recorder. Then to 
give you the rich full sound 
you thought you could only 
hear at home, we incorporated 
six front-fire speakers. Four 4" 
wide-range speakers and two 
piezo horn tweeters. We then 
added a state-of-the-art 3- 
band graphic equalizer so you 
can make the music more to 
your liking. With this special 
addition you now have the 
ability to make the drums 


stronger than the bass. The 
vocals louder than the horns. 
Or whatever you prefer. 

The Cu-booster also offers 
specially designed soft touch 
control keys for easy operation. 
And an AC/DC power supply. But 
best of all, the new Magnavox 
Cu-booster offers all these fea- 
tures in this unique compact de- 
sign you can take anywhere. 

Now if all this sounds good 
to you, wait until you turn it on. 











THIS IS MAGNAVOX 


1985 NAP Consumer Electronics Corp 
A North Amencan Prutips Company 








Passive smoking: 
An active controversy. 


Periodically the public hears about an 
individual scientific study which claims to 
show that “environmental tobacco smoke” 
(ETS) may be harmful to non-smokers. 
These reports usually receive sensational 
media coverage. 

Yet, three times within two years, 
groups of distinguished experts have gath- 
ered to review not just one study but the 
whole body of evidence on this subject. In 
all three cases, the scientists came to sim- 
ilar—and far less sensational—conclusions. 

Yet the media have remained almost 
silent. 

In March 1983 there was the “Second 
Workshop on Environmental ‘Tobacco 
Smoke” in Geneva, Switzerland. In May 
1983 there was the “Workshop on Respira- 
tory Effects of Involuntary Smoke Expo- 
sure” in Bethesda, Maryland. 

And, most recently, in April 1984, lead- 
ing experts from around the world gath- 
ered in Vienna for a symposium, “Passive 
Smoking from a Medical Point of View.” 

After this symposium was over, the 
presidents of the two organizing groups 
issued a press release summarizing their 
findings. 


The summary said, “the connection be- 
tween [ETS] and lung cancer has not been 
scientifically established to date.” It also 
said “there is a high probability that cardio- 
vascular damage due to [ETS] can be ruled 
out in healthy people.” 

And it went on to say, “Should law- 
makers wish to take legislative measures 
with regard to [ETS], they will, for the 
present, not be able to base their efforts 
on a demonstrated health hazard from 
[ETSI.” 

Perhaps the media would say they can- 
not be blamed for devoting little attention 
to what some would consider “non-news.” 
But we at R.J. Reynolds are concerned 
about the effects such one-sided coverage 
may be having on the public. 

For today, many non-smokers who once 
saw cigarette smoke merely as an annoy- 
ance now view it as a threat to their health. 
Their growing alarm is being translated 
into heightened social strife and unfair anti- 
smoker legislation. 

We believe these actions are unwar- 
ranted by the scientific facts—and that it is 
rhetoric, more than research, which makes 
passive smoking an active controversy. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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Sea Wall, 1985, at the Brooklyn Museum: conceptual art at play among the stereotypes of Matisse’s and Dufy’s joie de vivre 


Fluent, Electric, Charming 


Jennifer Bartlett's work provides a key to 80s taste 


n museums, the rotunda used to be where 

the sculpture went—bulls and Greeks, 
and the Hiram Powers slave chastely dis- 
playing her fetters to the white copy of the 
Apollo Belvedere. The Brooklyn Museum, 
scorning such conventions, has turned its 
rotunda into a boat show. It is full of small 
craft of every kind, antic parodies and 
phantoms of seaside fun, not one of which 
will float. There is a dory made of concrete 
and a small runabout, or rather the Platonic 
ghost of one, made of glass reinforced with 
wire mesh; a sailing dinghy made of 
sheet copper; and a trio of bright blue, 
toylike sailing boats, one of them top- 
pled as by a puffin the bathtub. There 
are also wooden fences, sheds and 
nondescript little structures of a 
vaguely maritime sort. The boats and 
sheds crop up again around the walls 
in big, lush paintings of bay shores 
and creeks, giving a mirroring effect 
Are these paintings of real scenes, or 
of boat-sculptures and mock houses in 
a landscape, or what? 

Such is the opening to Jennifer 
Bartlett’s mid-career retrospective 
the rotunda installation is her most 
recent work, Sea Wall, 1985—and it 
sets the tone of expectation very well 
The large, the environmental and the 
obscurely systematized are here con- 
flated with the small, the decorative 
and the pleasurable. It is as though 
the didactic strategies of conceptual 
art, its obsession with ordering and 
naming and listing, had been given 
play among the stereotypes of joie de 
vivre fixed a half-century or more 
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ago by Henri Matisse and Raoul Dufy 

At 44, Bartlett is almost the quintessen- 
tial example of the New York 1970s artist 
who made it successfully into the much 
more worldly atmosphere of the 1980s. She 
is (rightly) seen as both serious and popu- 
lar, no easy feat. That a colleague of such 
fiercely reductive artists as Brice Marden, 
Barry Le Va and Richard Serra, formed in 
the hot arguments and unheated lofts of a 
pre-yuppie SoHo, would emerge by the 
mid-'80s as a corporate muralist, decorat- 


The artist with a work in progress: a need for location 








ing the Volvo headquarters in Géteborg, 

Sweden, and the dining room of the AT&T 

Building in Manhattan with her fluent, 

electric and inexorably charming images 

of landscape and sea—could any develop- | 
ment be less predictable? | 
Some works of art fall with a sweet 
click into the desires of a public whose ex- 
istence their makers hardly suspected 

Square pegs in square holes, they become | 

landmarks of a kind. Thus it was with the | 

work that made Bartlett’s reputation, 

Rhapsody, 1975-76. It consists of 988 im- 

ages, each done in model-airplane paint | 

on an identical square of white-enameled | 
steel. There are—to oversimplify this | 
strangely permutational work, which 
fills a whole gallery in the present 
exhibition—four figurative motifs 

» (house, tree, mountain, sea), three | 

2 abstract ones (square, circle, trian- 

; gle), three kinds of drawing (free- 
hand, ruled, dots) and a wide but 
fixed number of standard colors, 

* used straight from the can, never 
mixed on a palette 

Twining these elements into 
narrative strings, running up cre- 
scendos of motifs and replaying 
them on different instruments of 
drawing, Bartlett played fast and 
loose with the old saw about art as- 
piring to the condition of music, even 
if the fugue was thin and scratchy in 
parts. The work's elaborately sys- 
tematic nature pleased those who 
took system as an index of virtue in 
art. But because the system was full 
of quirks, and especially because it 
depicted something—landscape, 
which is to American painting what 
sex and psychoanalysis are to 
the American novel—other viewers, 
tired of the dry oats of conceptual 
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Question 1: 


Where will you be in the year 2035? 


Question 2: 
How well do you swim? 


n this month’s issue of DISCOVER, 
I you'll learn ofa building greenhouse 
effect that experts say could permanently 
flood every port in the world, turn rich ‘ 
farmland into desert, and generally play 
havoe with climate. Find out why and 
when this phenomenon might start. (With 


AMERICA IN 20357 New Yous ant vtre 


Uy berated 


years of weather statistics in hand, some 
experts assert that the warming is already reeset, sae) 
underway.) 


Halley, your Heart and the 

Hypersonic Transport 

The January issue also honors Edmund 
Halley as Scientist of the Year. There’s the 
latest information on how your emotions 
can cause a “sudden death” heart attack 
Plus you'll zip through the stratosphere on 
an experimental jet that could whisk you 
from L.A. to Tokyo in two hours : 


Pick it up at your newsstand. 





TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fol @elalelale(-MelM@elelel¢tdelfe(1e) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
oR Tell melelei¢-s 4 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] | Miat-Miolieic-;-Maleiuslel-le-Belele\ im 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
544 N. Fairbanks Gourt, Chicago, Ill.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 











Art 


art, could gratefully latch on to Bartlett 
If Rhapsody today seems a mite too 
garrulous and fiddly to be the masterpiece 
many critics take it for, it remains an es- 
sential key to the shift of taste that took 
New York art into the ‘80s. In a catalog 
essay to this show, Art Critic Roberta 
Smith puts her finger on the peculiar 
character of Bartlett’s work: “a series of 
reflections—of the world, of other peo- 
ple’s art a sense of manic cerebralism 
and arbitrariness, a distance, even an in- 
difference riddled with sophisticated 
obviousness.” The work is set up like an 
automatic mechanism, but hand-painted 
in a capricious parody of pictorial rich- 
ness. A load of modernist signs for sensual 
delight—thick, ropy color that invokes 
the transparency of water, spots and 
scribbles betokening light, bits of Matisse 
interiors, Dufy ports, Bonnard trees, Mo- 
net ponds—is dumped on the eye and of- 
fered for identification as quotes. Bart- | 
lett’s studio was one of the places where 
| 

| 





the 80s mania for “appropriation” began 

But the feelings are real enough. They 
speak ofa need for location in the world 
in light, wind, water, all the shimmering 
epidermis of experience. Bartlett, after 
all, is a native Californian. Her titles al- 
most always suggest places (Ar the Lake, 
At Sea, Swimmers Atlanta) or actual ad- 
dresses (2 Priory Walk, 123 E. 19th 
Street). For some viewers, at least, her 
maturity as an artist begins with an out- 
pouring of drawings and paintings around 
1980, all on the same subject: the garden 
of a rented house in the south of France, 
an unremarkable scene of a small rectan- 
gular pool surrounded by a low boxwood 
hedge, rhododendrons and a claustropho- 
bic screen of dank, suburban cypresses 

Nothing could be more banal, but 
Bartlett attacked this motif from dozens 
of stylistic angles and levels of attention, 
from Dufyesque silhouettes of color to 
gaudy calendar-art clichés, from cautious 
realist scrutiny to Warholian transcrip- 
tions of holiday-snapshot cropping. Some- 
times the scene is light and sun-drenched, 
sometimes it is drowned in bloom and | 
speckles, or elided by pastel smudges, or 
darkened into an eerie nocturnal calm | 
There is no favorite medium; Bartlett uses 
gouache, watercolor, ink, pastel, crayon, 
oil and pencil with almost equal facility 

The result is a painter’s parallel to 
Raymond Queneau’s now classic Exer- 
cises in Style, in which an utterly inconse- 
quential incident on a Paris bus is retold 
in 99 literary modes and rhetorical vi- 
gnettes. The banality of the subject leaves 
the brilliance of the pastiche in high relief. 
So it is with Bartlett. The large canvases 
from In the Garden, such as Wind, 1983, 
and Pool, 1983 (the former with its grand, 
dark, ratty frieze of pines, the latter with 
its mysterious stainings and specklings of 
the pool bottom), are convincing proof | 
that she can move beyond pastiche, into 
an area where painting takes on some of 
its traditional grandeur as the fully felt 


diction of the senses. -By Robert Hughes 
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JACK RETIRED. 
AND DISCOVERED THAT THE GOOD LIFE 
WAS THE ONE HE LEFT BEHIND. 


The hopes and dreams of retirement can turn into a nightmare of too 
much time and not enough money. Emotionally and financially, many of 
us are unprepared to handle the problems of health care and long-term 
care that often accompany retirement. 

By the turn of the century, one out of five Americans will be over 65. 
The time bomb is ticking. And without radical changes, it could explode. 


“GROWING OLD IN AMERICA” 


Hosted by Hugh Downs 


SABC SEP SATURDAY, DEC. 28th 8 PM/7 PM \iiiii:: 








CONSORT MOUSSE 
TACKLES BEAR. 


Now a real guy like Gary Fencik can look as awesome off the field 
as he does on the field. Because Gary tackles his hair with Consort 
Mousse for Men. And Consort makes real guys look real good. 
Consort Thickening Mousse for Men. It makes hair look fuller. 
Feel thicker. Adds powerful body and confident control. Without looking 
stiff or phony. 
Consort Mousse. Now also available in Extra Control Formula 
for hard-to-handle hair. 
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GARY FENCIK 
ALL-PRO SAFETY, 
CHICAGO BEARS 


Tune in the “Consort Sports Report” featuring Gary Fencik. 


Check your local radio listings. 
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The Lesson of the Master 





RAN Directed by Akira Kurosawa 


Screenplay by Akira Kurosawa, Hideo Oguni and Masato Ide 


A n old man, a great and brutal warrior 
in his day and now the monarch of all 
he surveys from the windswept hilltop 
where his hunting party has paused to 
rest, announces a plan he has long con- 
templated. It is time, he says, to renounce 
his power. He will divide his holdings 
among his three children and appoint the 
eldest head of his house. The youngest, 
the one who loves him most selflessly, re- 





comparable quality, at once awesome in 
its power, delicate in its irony and, finally, 
for all the violence of the events it re- 
counts, eerily serene in the sureness with 
which it achieves its effects. At 75, with 
such films as Rashomon, Seven Samurai 
and Yojimbo already installed furnishings 
of the modern sensibility, Kurosawa is not 
only the master of his own medium but, 
more important, of his own mind as well. 


The art of warfare: Ran’s civil warriors charge elegantly into battle 


sists the idea and is angrily banished from 
the realm. By the time the ensuing trage- 
dy has played out, the patriarch is a mad- 
man wandering the wilderness, all three 
children are dead, and their world, racked 
by civil war, is a smoldering ruin 

Yes, of course, King Lear. But wait. 
The great lord is called Hidetora, and he 
speaks in a tongue Will Shakespeare 
would not have recognized, inhabits a 
landscape unknown to the Bard, that of 
16th century Japan. And Goneril, Regan 
and Cordelia are here men called Taro, 
Jiro and Saburo. We are obviously far 
from the place of this tragic tale’s mythic 
birth and noble retelling, and we are far 
from the inert reverence of the typical 
movie adaptation of a classic. Indeed, in 
Ran (which means “chaos” in Japanese) 
we venture into a territory where the very 
word adaptation distorts and diminishes 
both intention and accomplishment. For 
Kurosawa has done is to 
reimagine Lear in terms of his own 
philosophy, which blends strains of West- 
ern existentialism with a sort of elegiac 
Buddhism, and the imperatives of the 
movies. If Shakespeare’s poetry enters the 
mind through the ear, Kurosawa’s enters 


it through the eye. But the imagery is of 
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What he nourished there for the dec- 
ade between writing and shooting Ran 
was a dream that inevitably obsesses 
(and generally defeats) most great film- 
makers: the creation of a work that real- 
izes cinema’s unique capacity for the 
sweeping epic gesture. The problem in re- 
alizing what may be the movie's ideal 
form is to keep one’s balance. Reach too 
far in one direction, and all you do is bring 
on the empty horses. Restrain the im- 
pulse, and you may only bring forth 
empty images, beautiful and static. It is on 
the ground that lies between 
melodrama and abstraction 
that the most haunting 
figures in film history— 
Griffith, Eisenstein and 
Abel Gance among them— 
have both lost themselves 
and found themselves. It is 
this terrain Kurosawa confi- 
dently bestrides in Ran 

The source of his tri- 
umph is his viewpoint. Great 
tragic figures generally de- 
mand close-ups as a divine 
right, so that the audience 
can read the play of noble 
emotions in their features. In 








Akira Kurosawa 





Ran, that shot scarcely exists. Kurosawa’s 
cameras (he usually covers each scene with 
three) are always pulled back into godlike 
positions, and they provide a new perspec- 
tive on the rages and the ultimate madness 
of Tatsuya Nakadai’s Lear figure. From 
above and beyond, we perceive him not as 
a great man falling but as a fragile, all too 
human stumbler. Distance lends an analo- 
gous irony to the scenes in which his older 
sons and their advisers—among them 
a hypnotic Kurosawa invention, Lady 
Kaede (Mieko Harada), wife of Taro, lover 
of Jiro and a woman demonically pos- 
sessed by vengeful needs of her own—meet 
to scheme multiple betrayals. Their still, 
geometrically formal groupings imply the 
characters’ deluded faith that they are en- 
gaged in rational enterprises, when, of 
course, they are sowing anarchy’s seeds 


urosawa visualizes his great battle 

scenes similarly. They begin in heart- 
breaking beauty, the banners and uniforms 
of the soldiers vivid against the dark 
ground where they maneuver for position 
in patterns as stylized as chess moves. This 
naturally intensifies the horror of the ensu- 
ing carnage, the mad tangle of flailing, fall- 
ing bodies, of spurting blood and hacked- 
off limbs, in which the question of whether 
a man lives or dies is entirely a matter of 
chance, In what is perhaps his greatest 
coup, Kurosawa plays much of the film’s 
central battle in a total silence infinitely 
more terrifying than any human cry. As he 
says, from where they sit the gods might be 
able to see this madness, but its sounds 
would not carry to their ears. 

By placing us in their laps, Kurosawa 
invites us to contemplate this fact: every ac- 
tion we take has its effect on people we can- 
not see from our normal positions as 
groundlings. But in lifting us to these 
heights, he has, miraculously, not distanced 
our emotions. Somehow, each figure in the 
vast canvas has a particular and touching 
life of his own. Kurosawa gives the last shots 
of Ran to one of these minor victims of great 
men’s grand designs. A blind youth has lost 
the flute that was the sole consolation for his 
affliction and the painting of Buddha that 
was his talisman. Now he wanders to the 
edge ofa precipice, oblivious of being poised 
unseeing between life and 
death. His condition symbol- 
= izes for Kurosawa the human 
- condition. The fusion of met- 
| aphorical weight and simple 
> beauty in these shots also 
summarizes Ran’s greatness. 
Outrage has already been 
voiced that partly because 
of industry politics in Japan, 
the movie has been denied an 
Oscar nomination as best for- 
eign film. But in fact Ran 
is beyond such transitory 
concerns. It is a film that 











already belongs to the 
ages. By Richard Schickel 
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Paranoid satire: Pryce, center, visits his mum and gets frisked by ruffled servants 


Happy Ending for a Nightmare 





BRAZIL Directed by Terry Gilliam 


t started with a dead bug. The squashed 

insect dropped into a typewriter at the 
Ministry of Information Retrieval; a bu- 
reaucrat typed the name Tuttle instead of 
Buttle; and poor apolitical Mr. Buttle, in- 
stead of the swashbuckling terrorist Tut- 
tle, was taken away to be tortured and 
killed. Dear me, mistakes like this will 
happen in the Anglo-fascist fantasy world 
of Brazil. Imagine that Nazi Germany 
had colonized Britain after winning 
World War II, and you can visualize the 
film’s architecture: mammoth and soul- 
less, with huge intestinal piping that 
snakes through every elegant living room 
and posh restaurant. Imagine that the 
amiable English temperament was forced 
to accommodate itself to totalitarianism, 
and you can anticipate the courtesy with 
which the riot squad goons knock our 
hero, Sam Lowry, unconscious (“Sorry, 
sir, regulations”). Slogans of the police 
state are everywhere: DON’T SUSPECT A 
FRIEND—REPORT HIM. And scrawled on 
a tenement wall is the most obscene graf- 
fito of all: REALITY. 

There is not a more daft, more original 
or haunting vision to be seen on American 
movie screens this year. But until last week 
there was considerable doubt as to when, if 
ever, Brazil would find its way into a US. 
movie house. For months the film had been 
held hostage in the continuing guerrilla 
war between movie artists and the industry 
that bankrolls their dreams. In Hollywood, 
such skirmishes are usually waged behind 
paneled doors and result in compromises, 
ulcers and the final sullen handshake. But 
Director Terry Gilliam is no gentleman 
warrior. Finding his picture in distribution 
limbo after Universal Pictures refused to 
release his film (which he had shot accord- 
ing to the approved script and delivered on 
budget), Gilliam went public with a full- 
page plea in Daily Variety to the president 








Screenplay by Terry Gilliam, Tom Stoppard and Charles McKeown 





of Universal’s parent company, MCA: 
“Dear Sid Sheinberg: When are you going 
to release my film, Brazil?” 

Now Gilliam has his answer. The film 
that had been declared “unreleasable” 
won prizes for best film, director and 
screenplay from the Los Angeles Film 
Critics Association. This week Universal 
is playing it in Los Angeles and New 
York to qualify for Oscar consideration. It 
opens in ten cities next February. 

Gilliam has called Brazil 
Mitty meets Franz Kafka” 
and describes its unique, 
post-Orwellian setting as 
“somewhere on the Los An- 
geles—Belfast border.” The 
film’s hero, Sam Lowry (Jon- 
athan Pryce), shambles effi- 
ciently through his job at the 
Ministry of Information rec- 
ords department but lives for 
his dreams, in which he is 
girded like Lochinvar, aloft 
like Icarus, fighting to save 
a fair heroine from giant 
samurai and evil, baby-faced 
thugs. One day he meets Jill 
Layton (Kim Griest), a truck 
driver who lived in the flat 
above the late Mr. Buttle’s and looks exact- 
ly like Sam’s dream girl. To be near her he 
accepts promotions in the bureaucracy and 
learns firsthand of its comprehensive bru- 
tality. By the end he has been betrayed by a 
very modern Mengele of a surgeon (Mi- 
chael Palin), rescued by the revolutionary 
Tuttle (Robert De Niro)—but, alas, it is 
just another dream, Sam’s last one—and 
lobotomized with nothing in his mind but 
the old Ary Barroso tune Brazil. 

The story should seem familiar: 1984 
a year late. But as in so many key movies 
of the decade (Blade Runner, Diva, the 
Mad Max films), texture is text here, sub- 





“Walter 








Gilliam: the winner! 


merging the plot in a garage sale of 20th 
century detritus. Brazil is a place, like 
Stalin’s Russia or the British welfare state, 
where everything is planned but nothing 
quite works. A Rube Goldberg spy ma- 


chine kibitzes with a roving bloodshot | 
electronic eye, then wheels away in a de- | 


ranged gait. Giggling plastic surgeons do 
their “snip snip slice slice’ with metal 
clamps and Saran Wrap. Sam and a man 
in the next office share a desk that each 
keeps yanking through his own side of the 
dividing wall. Every romantic impulse is 
stifled by the system’s suffocating incom- 
petence. In one poignant scene, Sam de- 
scends in an open elevator and ecstatical- 
ly spots Jill on the lobby level—only to 
lose her as the elevator refuses to stop. 


uring the nine-month wrangle with 

Universal, Gilliam, a Monty Python 
alumnus who directed the 1981 surprise hit 
Time Bandits, felt as forlorn as his hero. The 
studio, which had just emerged from a noisy 
battle with Director Peter Bogdanovich 
over the cutting and scoring of his film 
Mask, demanded in March that Gilliam re- 
duce his 2-hr. 22-min. Brazil, already 
in distribution in Europe, to the contracted 
2 hr. 5 min. (The average running time for 
the last 25 winners of the Best Picture Oscar 
is a leisurely 2 hr. 26 min.; Universal’s only 
other Christmas release, Out of Africa, runs 
2 hr. 34 min.) When Gilliam delivered a 
streamlined cut that was still six minutes 
over the limit, Sheinberg determined to 
withhold the film until Universal minions 
could prepare their own version: shorter, 
more “accessible,” and with a more “satis- 
fying” ending, which the director believed 
would fatally distort his film. By this time 
Gilliam was seeing life imitating Brazil. 
Like Sam, he was being com- 
promised by a “ruthlessly le- 
- gal” cadre of apparatchiks. 
E “If I go into Universal and 
even mention the word art,” 
he said then, “security forces 
will come and take me away.” 

These days the riot 
squad would have to look for 
Gilliam in seventh heaven. 
“The turnaround has been 
amazing,” he says. “A week 
ago, this film didn’t exist. 
Now it is winning awards 
and qualifying for the Os- 
cars.” For his part, Shein- 
berg sounds resigned. As he 
sees it, Gilliam is not the un- 
derdog of Brazil but the terrorist. “I per- 
sonally wouldn’t work with Mr. Gilliam 
again,” he says. “But it has nothing to do 
with his talents as a director. I don’t re- 
spect his talent as a human being.” Cheer 
up, Sid. A terrific movie has escaped the 
asylum without a lobotomy. The good 
guys, the few directors itching to make 
films away from the assembly line, won 
one for a change. Universal has an 
award-winning picture. Think of yourself 
as Santa, Sid, and Terry Gilliam as the 
little boy who got to fly, like Icarus, for 
Christmas. —By Richard Corliss. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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Modern Times 
Changes on Fleet Street 


tis an old joke on Fleet Street that the 

owners of Britain’s newspapers may 
come and go but it is the unions that run 
the show. And a costly show it is. Fleet 
Street has been plagued for years by 
strikes, late press runs and overstaffing. 
Except for the Sun, a screeching Rupert 
Murdoch tabloid, most London papers 
are either losing money or making minus- 
cule profits. 

No wonder then that Fleet Street's 
proprietors are trying to pare expenses by 
modernizing plants and cutting work 
forces. One owner whose efforts foun- 
dered is Lord Hartwell, whose family has 
run the Daily Telegraph (circ. 1.2 million) 
since 1928. In June Hartwell assembled a 
$156 million package to pay for both 
modern printing plants and severance for 
hundreds of his workers. Faced with a 
money squeeze this month, Hartwell sold 
a 35% stake to Hollinger Argus, Ltd., a 
Toronto-based mining firm owned mostly 
by Conrad Black, a Canadian tycoon 
whose holdings range from radio stations 
to supermarkets. Black, who had acquired 
14% of the shares in June, ended up win- 
ning control of the paper. Though 
Hartwell remains chairman and editor in 
chief, Black has appointed Andrew 
Knight, the editor of the Economist, as the 
paper's chief executive. During Knight's 
eleven years at the helm of that esteemed 
British weekly, circulation doubled to 
275,000. 

Many of Fleet Street’s newspapers, in- 
cluding the Telegraph, 
plan to occupy larger of- 
fices and computerized 
plants in east London’s 
docklands area beginning 
next year. Murdoch, who 
also owns the Times, had 
hoped to move his Sun and 
News of the World there 
this fall, but union intransi- 
gence delayed the plans. 
Robert Maxwell, head of 
the Mirror Group of news- 
papers, has been more per- 
suasive. After threatening 
to shut down his papers, 
Maxwell announced that the unions had 
agreed to lay off one-third of his newspa- 
per group’s 6,000 staffers. All eyes now 
are on Eddie Shah, a feisty publisher of 
newspapers in northern England who 
plans to launch a national, computer- 
printed tabloid this spring. By signing a 
no-strike contract with the electricians’ 
union and skirting other unions, Shah 
boasts that his expenses will be a small 
fraction of Fleet Street’s. If Shah’s paper, 
Today, is a success, his fellow proprietors 
| eur likely to applaud him as much as they 
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Selling an Agreed Version 


Oo nce upon a time, the news happened and was reported. Oh, those simple 
days. Now the news is staged, anticipated, reported, analyzed until all inter- 
est is wrung from it and then abandoned for some new novelty. As the final step, 
pollsters tell us how the public reacted to it, which becomes the agreed version— 
whether the event itself was a flop or a success. 

Before the Geneva summit disappears intoa black hole, it deserves to be looked 
atasa classic example of howa President crafts an agreed-upon version ofan event 
and puts it across, Remember the anticipatory worries: Did Reagan know enough 
about nuclear warfare even to discuss it? Was he so rigid that he would pass up any 
possibility of compromise, or was he so naive that he might give away the store? 
More than any Administration before it, the 
White House samples public opinion almost every 
night during major events (if the public seems too 
optimistic, “lower expectations”), The polls 
showed public confidence in Reagan’s ability to 
handle himself, even while the papers were full of 
wrangling among his chief lieutenants. Some 
press critics feared that a poll-happy White House 
so preoccupied in satisfying today’s audience 
might not have the vision to take the right action 
for tomorrow. But Reagan had already stopped 
cramming himself with throw-weight numbers 
and had found a way to play his part comfortably: 
leave the numbers to the experts. 

“There were over 3,000 reporters in Geneva,” 
Reagan told Congress later, “so it’s possible there 
will be 3,000 opinions on what happened. So may- 
be it’s the old broadcaster in me, but I decided to 
file my own report directly to you.” A scoop. At 
Geneva, the 3,000 reporters had been held at such a distance that they could only 
report on how unusually long Reagan and Gorbachev had talked, quote aides on 
how well they got along, and fill space with features like CBS News’ “cold war ward- 
robes” of Raisa Gorbachev and others. Press commentary had to be tentative. “Po- 
litically, it was a plus for both men,” Commentator Bill Moyers solemnly intoned. 
During the summit, some reporters were able to piece together coherent accounts 
of what went on, but they mostly relied on briefings from the Administration. 

To make sure that Reagan’s own version of Geneva got full attention, his 
people had the joint session of Congress waiting patiently, so that TV coverage 
could open with spectacular shots of Reagan’s helicopter landing at the capital. 
The President's well-crafted speech claimed no euphoric meeting of minds, only 
that he and Gorbachev “understand each other better. And that’s key to peace.” 
Gorbachev played it the same way at home. It is now the agreed-upon version of 
Geneva that the summit can only be judged a success or failure by whatever ac- 
tions later flow from it. Reagan had got safely past a meeting that he had for 
years resisted and the world plainly wanted. 

The press has long treated Reagan’s acting career as a poor qualification for 
office, but one valuable lesson Reagan surely learned in Hollywood: how to fit 
himself into a role and stay consistent in the part, even when a film is being shot 
over a period of weeks. In politics this is known as establishing a clear profile. At 
Geneva, while talking longingly of peace, the President stayed stubborn on Star 
Wars. Yet Reagan’s Hollywood training did produce one gullible-sounding re- 
mark about Gorbachev: “I think I'm some judge of acting, so I don’t think he was 
acting. He, I believe, is just as sincere as we are.” Two weeks after Geneva, Rea- 
gan was back to lowering expectations in a speech in Seattle: “Geneva let loose a 
lot of hopes, mine among them. But there have been hopeful times before.” 

In fact, another version of Geneva was now being heard. After listening to a 
recent Saturday radio talk by Reagan, Bill Moyers said on CBS, “Five years ago, 
he said we needed to spend a trillion dollars to negotiate with Moscow from 
strength. Having spent it, he called on Saturday for spending more, to convince 
the Soviets that we really mean it. So, from a distance, this summit begins to ap- 
pear a molehill.” A flashy judgment, but premature to say the least. So skillfully 
did Reagan put his own version across, over the heads of the press, that the world 
is still giving him and Gorbachev a chance to prove the summit a success. 


Moyers: A molehill? 
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Conference 
™ calling lets 
five people touch 


There are 
dozens of phone 
systems out there 

competing for your 
attention. And each of them 
seems to offer more bells, 
more buzzers, more geegaws 
than the last. 

But there is one system 
which stands apart from the 
rest, asystem created ex- 
pressly for small businesses 
(with two to 70 telephones). 
Namely, the MERLIN Com- 
munications System from 
AT&T. Unlike a lot of others, 


the MERLIN System is neither And, of course, 

a glorified home phone nor every MERLIN 

aconverted big business System comes 

phone. ae with the full 
Andthe MERLIN 

System offers “ ° 

geegaws, just plenty - 

offeaturesthatare “™ Pee 

right on the button off to a fast start. 


ATsT’S SMALL BUSINESS 
CONNECTION OFFERS YOU 
MERLIN” SYSTEM'S PUSH- 
BUTTON PRODUCTIVITY. 


for today’s small business. 
Features that can help you 
save time, effort and some- 
thing more tangible. Money. 
The MERLIN System 
provides conference calling, 
which allows you to conduct 
five-way conversations. An 
intercom, which lets you talk 
with those nearby. And speed 
dialing, which instantly puts 
you in touch with key people 
who aren’t-so-nearby. 
Altogether, you can select 
from 50 different features. 
Then each can be program- 
med, deprogrammed and re- 
programmed into a single 
phone or the 
entire system. 









© 1985 ATaT Information Systems 
In Harwais call 800 46-2500 


backing of AT&T's 
Small Business 
Connection, including 
comprehensive service, 
maintenance and financing 
packages. 
Just call 1 800 247-7000 
for the offices of the Small 
Business Connection nearest 
you. They'll help you button- 
up a phone system that’s the 
right choice for your small 
business. 


| 800 247: 1000 


This number puts you in touch 
with the Small Business Connection 
in your area. 
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The right choice. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking att. sate, +g 

By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal [im atts b Sie ¥ a 

Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 1 & 5 Kings? 10. rho. ¢1ai"; 8.609. sichuine MOUs: 11ing rs Ss 
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